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We  make  a  gift  to 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we  information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume' 

have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It  items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 

has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received  to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work.  ^ 

so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we  We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 

have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer-  latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 

chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing  industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchaq.. 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product  dising. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


CANNERS'  AND  PICKLERS' 


SEEDS 


A  Superior  Stock  oF  Detroit  Beet  Seed 
used  by  Americans  best  canners 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  CARROT 
TOMATO,  PEPPER 


STOCKS  THE  BEST 


PRICES  THE  LOWEST 


Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

MilFord/  »  »  »  Conn. 


DETROIT  BEET 


Branches — Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georsic 
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TRIMMER  MJTTCR 


AUTO  PRESS  MO  CURLER 


A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 


IF  you  make  your  "own"  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
oF  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  oF  Labor,  Solder, 
Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  Figures  on  the 
cost  oF  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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of  dependable  quality 


No  single  feature  of  Continental’s  progress 
stands  out  more  prominently  than  the 
Dependable  Quahty  of  Continental  plain 
and  enamel  lined  cans.  In  the  year 
just  ended — one  requiring  many  extra 
”rush”  shipments — the  quality  of  Con¬ 
tinental  cans  surpassed  their  previous 
28  years’  high  record  of  dependability. 

More  Canners  every  year  are  find¬ 
ing  that  the  cleanliness,  sturdiness,  fine 


workmanship  and  careful  inspection  of 
Continental  Cans  contribute  largely  to 
good  quality  packs  and  smooth  running  of 
their  factories. 

Quality  is  important,  but  equally  so 
are  Continental’s  unequaled  closing 
machines,  laboratory  research  and  ser¬ 
vice — together  a  combination  helping 
Canners  to  meet  the  exacting  needs 
of  modern  merchandising. 


SYMBOL  OF 
QUALITY  AND 
SERVICE 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 


NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO;  155  Montgomery  Street 

_ i 
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Established  1878 

The  J  ournal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

UNUSUAL  —  With  the  passing  of  prohibition 
there  is  now  much  interest  in  wines  and  liquors 
to  know  them  as  they  were  before  the  distortion 
came  in,  and  not  to  mention  the  forgetfulness  among 
the  elders  and  the  total  lack  of  knowledge  among  the 
younger  set.  So  we  are  reproducing  an  article  on 
wines  of  various  kinds  in  this  issue,  a  decidedly  radi¬ 
cal  thing  for  these  pages.  If  our  nation  can  ever  learn 
to  use  wines  as  wine  is  used  in  many  foreign  countries, 
as  a  food  with  meals,  it  will  become  a  healthier  and 
happier  and  a  decidedly  more  sober  nation.  Good 
wines,  like  good  tomato  juice  for  instance,  are  food, 
and  are  not  susceptible  to  overindulgence  as  in  the 
case  with  distilled  liquors.  That  is  why  in  all  the 
discussion  during  the  past  fourteen  years  you  heard 
of  nothing  but  “liquor.”  Now  temperance  will  again 
become  a  virtue,  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  education  will 
supplant  legal  enactments.  Charity  and  brotherly 
love  will  displace  that  most  heinous  of  all  crimes: 
bearing  false  witness  against  your  neighbor.  The 
hypocracy  of  using  religion  as  a  cloak  for  political 
purposes,  and  its  twin  spawn  of  hell,  bigotry,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  are  all  done  with,  and  that  is  something 
to  be  thankful  for. 

That  is  our  orchid  to  the  action  of  December  5th, 
and  the  explanation  for  the  appearance  of  the  article 
in  question,  in  these  pages. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  the  machinery-supply  boys  are  growing 
restless  under  the  absence  of  orders,  even  saying  that 
the  canners  do  not  intend  to  buy.  There  is  probably 
not  a  canner  in  the  business  who  intends  to  run  in 
1934  who  is  not  giving  very  serious  thought  to  this  all 
important  question :  the  buying  of  badly  needed  new 
machinery,  the  replacement  of  old  and  worn  out  ma¬ 
chines  with  new  and  up  to  date  ones,  and  most  as¬ 
suredly  the  careful  overhauling  the  entire  plant. 
All  of  them  know  that  these  things  are  needed,  and 
the  Government  has  issued  no  edict  against  buying 
such,  nor  will  it.  But  if  they  have  gone  to  their  bank¬ 
ers  to  arrange  to  finance  such  purchases  they  have 
undoubtedly  been  put  off  until  later;  and  the  reason 
is  that  the  bankers  are  busy  putting  their  houses  in 
order  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  bank  deposit  insurance  plan  that  goes  into  effect 
January  1st.  Do  not  expect  them  to  say  so,  any  more 
than  the  good,  careful  housewife  would  tell  the  visit¬ 
ing  guest  that  she  had  cleaned  the  house  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  his  coming.  But  that  is  what  they  are  wait¬ 
ing  for. 


That  need  not  stop  the  canner  from  going  on  with 
his  plans,  and  of  getting  full  information,  prices,  etc., 
from  the  makers.  These  machinery  supply  boys  can 
help  you  materially  in  doing  this  job  properly  and 
economically,  and  they  should  be  called  in.  You  can 
have  confidence  in  them.  These  good  orders  are  in  the 
making  and  they  will  be  placed. 

:|c  4c  4c 

Boy!  Has  that  Tugwell-designed  new  pure  food 
law  stirred  up  a  hornet’s  nest?!  They  are  even  talk¬ 
ing  about  dividing  it  into  two  sections :  one  for  foods 
and  the  other  for  drugs;  and  before  they  are  done 
they  will  probably  name  another  for  insecticides,  and 
still  another  for  wines  and  liquors.  That  would 
please  the  politicians  right  down  to  the  ground,  as  it 
would  make  just  that  many  more  departments  to  be 
filled  by  worthy  henchmen!  But  it  is  all  unneces¬ 
sary.  There  is  no  question  but  what  this  newly  pro¬ 
posed  law,  and  which  comes  up  for  consideration 
among  the  first  things  in  the  new  Congress  assembling 
in  January,  is  badly  twisted  and  out  of  line  with  what 
is  needed.  Secretary  Tugwell  may  be  a  very  splen¬ 
did  gentleman,  and  this  industry  is  not  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  him  when  he  was  a  member  of  Tugwell 
&  Wiseman,  canners,  in  New  York  State,  but  with  all 
respect  to  him  there  is  an  immeasurably  better  man 
right  at  hand,  capable  of  redrafting  the  pure  food 
law  as  it  should  be,  as  it  can  be  enforced,  and  as  would 
please  all  interests.  We  refer  to  Walter  G.  Campbell, 
Chief  of  the  Department  now  enforcing  the  pure  food 
law.  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  with  that  law  since  its 
passage  in  1906 ;  knows  its  weak  points  and  the  places 
where  it  needs  bolstering ;  knows  how  that  can  be  done 
so  as  to  avoid  friction  among  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  and  yet  be  enforceable  by  his  Inspectors. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  world  who  has  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  food  laws  and  their  enforcement  such  as 
Mr.  Campbell  has  had.  He  is  level-headed,  fair  and 
furthest  from  being  a  fanatic.  When  he  came  to  the 
Department  he  was  a  rising  young  lawyer  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  was  at  once  chosen  by  Dr.  Wiley  to  be  chief 
of  the  pure  food  inspectors,  and  he  labored  with  the 
doctor  through  many  years.  Then  he  was  promoted 
to  succeed  Dr.  Wiley  as  Chief,  and  still  later  made 
chief  of  the  enforcement  bureau,  and  just  recently 
was  returned  to  his  position  as  chief  of  the  bureau. 
So  he  has  labored  with  this  law  in  all  its  vicissitudes, 
and  knows  what  is  required.  He  was  on  the  Tugwell 
Committee,  we  know,  but  the  job  ought  to  be  turned 
over  to  him  for  redrafting,  and  we  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  a  word  of  complaint  from  any  of  the 
makers  or  sellers  or  from  others,  and  yet  the  results 
which  this  present  plan  aims  at  would  be  fully  ac¬ 
complished, 
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Manufacturers  who  are  most  intimately  affected  by 
the  pure  food  law  will  recognize  this  as  a  constructive 
suggestion.  Mr.  Campbell  may  “bless”  us  for  wishing 
the  job  on  him,  but  it  is  the  one  way  to  get  it  done 
rightly  and  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

*  *  * 

“Just  received  last  week’s  issue  of  The  Canning 
Trade,”  writes  a  central  western  reader.  “Every  issue 
gets  stronger  and  better  and  should  be,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  is,  appreciated  by  every  canner  in  the  business, 
and  by  all  other  interests  connected  with  this  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  question  but  that  you  are  building 
a  great  future  for  your  paper,  making  it  THE  ONE 
GREAT  DEPENDABLE  SOURCE  OF  INFORMA¬ 
TION  (the  caps  are  his)  for  the  entire  industry.  Your 
business  should  and  doubtless  is  gaining  with  leaps 
and  bounds.  You  know  where  you  are  going  and  are 
well  on  your  way.” 

If  we  did  not  feel  grateful  for  such  an  expression 
we  would  be  less  than  human ;  but  it  is  not  quoted  as 
a  testimonial,  though  it  is  written  by  a  man  who  for 
years  stood  very  high  in  the  councils  of  the  industry, 
left  the  industry  for  a  few  years  to  garner  a  fortune, 
and  is  again  back  at  his  old  love.  We  are  presenting 
it  to  machinery  and  to  supply  men  as  something  to 
roll  under  their  tongues,  in  that  matter  of  “leaps  and 
bounds.” 

Jt  J> 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

Note — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and  ren¬ 
der  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 


DECEMBER  12-13 — Ohio  Canners,  Hotel  Gibson, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  13-14 — Tri-State  Packers,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  14,  15 — New  York  State,  Hotel  Seneca, 
Rochester.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  19th — Minnesota,  Hotel  Radison,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  20th — Maine  Canners  at  Hotel  East- 
land,  Portland  Me.  Annual. 

JANUARY  4th-5th-6th — Northwestern,  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ington,  Seattle,  Wash.  Annual. 

JANUARY  15  to  19,  1934 — National  Canners;  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  & 
Supplies.  Machinery  Show.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Annual. 

FEBRUARY  1,  2,  1934 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Can¬ 
ners.  Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see.  Annual. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

PUBLISHEH)  EVERY  MONDAY 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
107  South  Frederick  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  -------  $3.00 

Canada  -------  6.50 

Foreign  -------  6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 


MINNESOTA  CANNERS  CHANGE  MEETING 
DATE — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Minnesota 
Canners  Association  have  changed  the  date  of  their 
annual  meeting  from  December  7th  to  December  19th. 
The  change  was  made  necessary  because  of  the  meeting 
of  canners  at  Washington  December  5th  for  final  action 
on  the  canners’  code. 

jit  Jt 

ROSS  DAVIDSON  DEAD— After  a  brief  illness, 
Ross  Davidson  owner  of  the  Rocky  Comfort  Canning 
Company,  Rocky  Comfort,  Mo.,  died  on  November 
12th. 

Jt  jt 

'  ALBERT  WEBSTER  DEAD— Albert  W.  Webster, 
in  charge  of  the  Wisconsin  canning  and  farming  in¬ 
terests  of  the  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Company,  Chicago, 
died  at  Rice  Lake,  Wis.,  November  21st.  He  was  56 
years  old.  His  death  followed  an  operation  at  Lake¬ 
side  Hospital,  Rice  Lake,  Wis. 

Mr.  Webster  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  Wis.,  and 
had  been  associated  with  the  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Com¬ 
pany  since  its  entry  into  the  canning  business  in  1912. 
He  was  a  successful  manager  and  regarded  by  execu¬ 
tives  of  his  company  as  a  most  valuable  associate. 

Jt  jt 

McCartney  heads  grapefruit  packers 

— Harry  McCartney  has  been  named  president  of 
Good  Foods,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Florida,  packers  of  grape¬ 
fruit  and  grapefruit  juice. 

JC  JC 

REPAIRS  are  now  under  way  at  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Vinegar  Works  at  Holland,  Michigan,  which  recently 
experienced  $5,000  fire  damages, 
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This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


...  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE -SELLS 
MACHINES 

• 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en* 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 


//  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


M.  ROM  the  time  seed  is  planted  until 
the  finished  product  is  ready  for  the  Consumer, 
careful  planning  and  the  finest  canning  supplies 
are  utmost  necessities  to  High  Quality  Foods. 


Whether  it’s  seed,  salt,  containers,  labels, 
machinery,  or  shipping  cases,  you  will  find 
Specialists  in  all  of  these  lines  at  the  BIG 
SHOW,  and  ready  to  help  you  with  your 
problems. 

It’s  two  years  since  the  Industry  held  an  Ex¬ 
hibit.  Many  new  developments  have  occurred. 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  BIG  SHOW 
this  year. 


We’re  looking  forward  to  having  you  with  U8,  and 
will  gladly  send  information  on  reduced  fares,  or 
help  you  to  secure  good  hotel  accommodations. 
Check  coupon  below. 

Plan  NOW  To  Come 


CANNING  MACHINERY  & 
SUPPUES  ASSCCIATICN 


CONVENTION 


JAN. 15  TO  19  INCLUSIVE,  1934 
STEVENS  HOTEL  •  CHICAGO 

- Mail  This  Coupon  Today - 

Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
553  W.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Rlinois 


□ 

□ 


Send  us  information  on  reduced  fares. 
Send  us  information  on  hotels. 


Name. 
Firm- 
City _ 


State 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


CANNER  in  New  York  state  writes: 

“I  visited  my  son  over  the  Thanksgiving  day  holi¬ 
day.  It  just  happened  we  were  with  him  when  he 
reached  home  Tuesday  evening  before  Thanksgiving  and 
I  saw  him  pick  up  several  handbills  before  entering  the 
house.  After  supper  we  all  went  over  them  and  several 
were  attractive.  His  wife  evidently  read  all  of  them  care¬ 
fully  and  probably  shopped  from  them.  Isn’t  there  some 
way  a  canner  can  advertise  by  means  of  handbills?” 

Yes  indeed.  Packers  especially  are  making  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  handbills  in  advertising,  some  manufac¬ 
turers  too,  are  putting  their  products  over  effectively 
by  means  of  bills  supplied  to  customers  and  in  turn 
distributed  to  homes. 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  handbill  advertising 
lies  in  the  number  put  out  weekly  by  enterprising  gro¬ 
cers,  small  department  stores,  moving  picture  houses, 
etc.  Whenever  the  number  of  handbills  received  each 
week  end  by  a  housewife  becomes  too  great,  she  is  apt 
to  bundle  them  all  into  the  trash  can  without  reading. 
Whenever  they  are  carelessly  distributed  and  lawns 
ruined  by  bill  passers  cutting  across  them- when  soft, 
then  handbills  are  in  bad  repute  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  first  disadvantage  can  usually  be  overcome  by 
improving  your  handbill  to  a  point  where  it  is  out¬ 
standing  in  appearance.  The  fault  of  poor  passing 
can  be  remedied  by  employing  only  competent,  trust¬ 
worthy  bill  passers. 

To  plan  a  campaign  of  handbill  advertising  one 
must  decide  what  types  of  bills  they  wish  to  use. 
These  are  usually  of  two  kinds,  the  one  in  which  the 
packer  lists  his  entire  offerings,  the  other  carries  one 
or  two  major  items  in  the  line  and  a  few  cuts,  the 
remainder  of  the  bill  is  to  be  used  by  the  retail  gro¬ 
cer  in  advertising  his  specials.  The  first  sort  finds  a 
limited  use  in  the  early  fall  or  spring  when  a  grocer 
puts  on  a  canned  foods  sale. 

Having  decided  you  will  undertake  to  further  the 
sale  of  your  line  by  the  use  of  handbills,  you  will 
probably  call  in  a  printer.  He  will  tell  you  quickly 
the  sizes  of  paper  which  he  has  in  stock  or  can  cut 
to  advantage  without  waste.  Counsel  with  a  leading 
retailer  or  two  in  your  town,  ask  him  the  items  he 
would  advertise  on  a  handbill  if  he  were  to  put  on  a 
canned  foods  sale  including  your  line.  Take  his  sug¬ 
gestions,  arrange  the  handbill  with  plenty  of  heavy 
black  type  for  the  numbers  you  supply  and  still  allow 
plenty  of  space  and  prominence  to  his  selections. 


Then  you  will  have  a  handbill  to  show  your  brokers 
and  distributors.  Next  talk  with  your  printer  about 
setting  up  a  duplicate  bill  with  only  a  few  of  your 
items  on  it,  a  few  blocks  to  be  filled  in  as  the  retailer 
sees  fit  and  some  cuts  of  general  items  common  to  any 
grocery  stock.  For  instance  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 
Fancy  Meats,  etc.  In  this  you  will  have  the  form  of 
a  bill  which  will  appeal  to  many.  On  each  you  will 
have  your  printer  leave  space  for  setting  up  the  retail 
distributors  name,  address  and  telephone  number. 
Have  a  lot  of  each  made  or  enough  of  each  so  that 
each  of  your  representatives  can  have  a  supply  to 
show  their  customers. 

Then  write  each  or  call  in  person,  show  the  com¬ 
pleted  handbill  and  the  dummy  and  agree  to  furnish 
as  many  as  will  be  used  effectively  by  any  retailer  in 
any  given  week  or  period.  You  may  use  your  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  you  will  absorb  all  the  cost  of 
printing  the  whole  bill  or  allow  the  retailer  to  utilize 
what  you  furnish  and  thus  cut  down  the  cost  of  what 
are  really  the  same  as  his  individual  bills. 

Printers  in  larger  centers  of  population  are  equip¬ 
ped  to  print  in  two  colors,  you  may  have  just  as  elab¬ 
orate  a  handbill  as  your  judgment  dictates  and  funds 
for  sales  promotion  will  allow.  When  the  matter  of 
distribution  comes  up  and  you  are  asked  for  sugges¬ 
tions,  recommend  only  Western  Union  or  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  uniformed  delivery  service  if  it  is  available. 
Lacking  this,  see  to  it  that  some  responsible  house  to 
house  canvasser  service  takes  over  the  delivery  job. 
Do  not  allow  it  to  be  farmed  out  to  any  one  among 
the  retailers  customers  who  may  be  needing  a  job. 
Once  in  a  while  you  will  find  a  grocer  with  clerks 
willing  to  do  a  good  job  of  house  to  house  distribu¬ 
tion  of  bills  on  their  off  time.  Siich  employees  take 
a  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  will  do  a  good  job 
and  should  be  used  whenever  the  opportunity  offers. 
Otherwise,  use  Western  Union,  Postal  Telegraph  or 
recognized  delivery  services. 

No  doubt  you  will  finally  have  to  have  your  print¬ 
ing  done  for  each  retail  customer  in  some  print  shop 
handy  to  them.  When  settling  on  details  of  such  an 
operation,  inquire  if  they  are  equipped  to  use  a  mat. 
If  they  are,  have  such  prepared  for  them  and  then 
they  can  set  any  items  each  retailer  may  want  to  run 
around  the  mat  of  your  ad.  By  supplying  the  mat 
you  are  assured  of  a  good  job  of  printing  and  relieved 
of  any  detail  of  proof  reading. 


CertiFied  Tomato  Seed 


Have  you  planted  Certified  Tomato  Seed?  If  not,  why 
not?  The  difference  in  cost  is  very  slight.  1  he  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality,  and  productiveness  is  very  great.  The 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  this 
year,  in  addition  to  certifying  Marglobe,  Greater  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Bonny  Best,  certified  for  us  Break  O’Day, 
Norton,  Stone,  Pritchard  or  Scarlet  Topper,  and  the  old 
well-known  variety,  Landreth’s  Red  Rock.  There  is  no 
better  Tomato  seed  in  existence  than  this. 

All  our  seed  is  grown  by  ourselves  and  sold  only  in 
cardboard,  sealed  packages  of  quarter,  half  and  one 
pounds,  certified  seed  wrapped  in  cellophane.  Bear  in 
mind  we  grow  all  varieties  of  tomatoes,  peas,  beans, 
beets,  spinach,  carrots,  cabbage,  pumpkins  and  squash. 
Write  for  prices. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  K 

Oldest  Seed  House  In  America  Founded  1 784 


— will  again  be  an  exhibit  of  the  most 
modern  and  advanced  developments 
in  bottling  and  packaging  equipment 
for  liquid  and  semi-fluid  food  products.  Of  special  interest  will  be — 

The  new  Vari-Visco  Filling  Machine  (opposite)  for  mayonnaise  - 
mustard  -  jelly  -  lard  -  apple  butter  -  etc.  The  machine  that  not  only 
fills  accurately,  cleanly  and  rapidly  but  can  be  changed  for  different 
size  packages  in  a  moment,  simply  by  turning  a  hand-wheel. 

The  Kiefer  Catsup  and  Tomato  Juice  Filler  (above)  -  the  improved 
vacuum  method  of  filling  without  waste,  no  bad  bottles,  solid  pack. 
Shown  here  and  at  the  Show  with  the  Kiefer  Automatic  Bottle 
Sterilizer.  . 


The  Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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You  should  be  able  to  interest  a  number  of  your 
customers  in  distributing  handbills  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  If  you  are  making  up  assortments  of  canned 
foods  for  Christmas  giving,  elaborate  in  your  part  of 
the  handbill  on  this  feature  of  your  sales  campaign. 
Illustrate  your  bill  with  cuts  of  the  various  assort¬ 
ments,  list  their  cost  to  the  consumer  and  give  some 
detail  of  each  in  your  layout  together  with  the  prices 
of  about  or  not  less  than  three  different  assortments. 
If  you  arrange  that  many  basket  offers,  have  one  in 
the  lower  price  bracket,  one  in  the  medium  and  one 
made  up  of  the  better  items  in  your  line. 

A  word  about  the  stock  you  use  on  your  bills.  The 
average  printer  when  approached  for  a  quotation  on 
handbills  will  suggest  newsprint  paper,  occasionally 
they  will  offer  to  print  on  poster  paper.  It  is  true 
that  the  usual  handbill  is  printed  on  newsprint  paper 
or  once  in  a  while  on  poster  paper  but  many  stocks 
not  much  more  expensive  help  make  a  better  appear¬ 
ance  and  do  not  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  several 
thousand  handbills.  Get  quotations  on  a  cheap  sul¬ 
phite  bond  or  book  paper.  Bills  printed  on  these 
stocks  present  a  different  appearance  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  handbill  and  are  considered  by  many  to  be  worth 
the  small  difference  in  cost. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  speak  of  a  new  type  of 
handbill  that  is  building  business  for  many.  I  refer 
to  the  one  prepared  on  mimeograph  paper,  from  en¬ 
tirely  original  material  and  hand  drawn.  These  are 
usually  run  on  sheets  11x81/2  or  81/2x14.  They  must 
be  in  black  on  white  it  is  true  but  are  plentifully  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  competent  operator  and  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  cartoon  style  of  treatment.  Such  handbills 
are  business  getters  because  of  their  novelty  and  are 
relatively  inexpensive.  The  latest  quotation  I  have 
is  about  from  $2.75  to  $3.00  per  thousand  on  any  color 
paper.  If  any  canner  is  interested  in  seeing  samples 
of  such  work  and  in  having  direct  quotations,  write 
this  department  and  we  will  gladly  put  you  in  touch 
with  the  source  of  supply. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  no  canner  is  anxious  to  sell 
goods  except  at  his  price,  handbill  promotion  of  sales 
is  better  warranted  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 
Unselfish  arrangement  of  the  handbill  as  suggested 
allows  the  retail  distributor  to  retain  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  your  sale  should  benefit  as  you  engage  in 
the  plan  as  presented.  If  you  wish  us  to  iron  out  any 
little,  further  details  and  will  write  this  department 
we  will  be  glad  to  offer  you  whatever  advice  we  can. 
No  obligation  on  your  part,  of  course.  This  is  your 
department,  use  it.  Your  profits  will  increase  as  you 
do  so! 

Jt  * 

MAINE  CANNERS  CHANCE  MEETING  DATE 

0  avoid  conflicting  with  the  meetings  of  the  Tri- 
State  Packers  and  the  New  York  State  Canners 
Associations  the  Maine  Canners  Association  have 
changed  the  date  of  their  annual  meeting  from  Decem¬ 
ber  14th  to  December  20th. 


PROGRAM  OHIO  CANNERS  MEETING 

All  Aboard  for  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Convention,  Decem¬ 
ber  12th  arid  13th,  1933 

A  S  previously  stated,  it  contains  addresses  on  all 
matters  of  special  interest  to  every  canner. 

/  \  The  popular  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  will  wel¬ 

come  the  guests  with  Response  by  President  Teagar¬ 
den.  The  City  Manager  of  Cincinnati,  C.  A.  Dykstra, 
will  discuss  “The  Trend  of  the  Times.”  Everyone  is 
looking  for  enlightenment  on  the  “Trend”  of  their 
business.  His  subject  is  interesting,  indeed. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Browne  of  the  U.  S.  Printing  Company 
will  discuss  “Marketing  under  N.  R.  A.”  This  is  right 
in  line  with  present  affairs. 

Prof.  H.  D.  Brown  of  Ohio  State  University  will  talk 
about  canners’  and  vegetable  crops  under  N.  R.  A.  and 
A.  A.  A.  His  subject  is  most  timely. 

President  Teagarden  just  returned  from  another 
trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  J.  W.  Tapp  from  the 
Special  Crops  Division  of  A.  A.  A.  has  assured  Mr. 
Teagarden  he  will  be  present.  It  will  be  recalled  Mr. 
Tapp  was  the  party  through  whom  all  advances  in 
prices  to  grower  were  arranged  in  A.  A.  A. 

To  our  knowledge  it  is  the  first  representative  of 
A.  A.  A.  to  visit  any  canners’  association  meeting. 
Don’t  miss  this  as  the  activities  in  A.  A.  A.  will,  no 
doubt,  be  more  pronounced  in  1934,  than  during  the 
past  year.  We  see  the  National  Canners  Association 
has  called  a  meeting  of  its  Advisory  Council  to  con¬ 
sider  further  plans  for  Labor  under  N.  R.  A.  and  pos¬ 
sibly  allocation  of  acreage  under  A.  A.  A.  etc.,  and 
this  subject  will  likely  be  discussed  some  time  during 
the  Convention. 

Then  on  Wednesday  morning,  we  have  a  Closed 
Meeting.  President  Marc  C.  Hutchinson  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  has  promised  to  be  present 
to  talk  shop.  He  will  likely  bring  the  latest  news  from 
Washington  about  canners’  problems  for  1934. 

Dr.  M.  W.  Baker  will  give  his  interesting  report  on 
Tomato  Grading — which  all  will  want  to  hear.  Plans 
are  in  the  offing  on  the  grading  of  sweet  corn  in  the 
future,  also. 

Of  special  interest  will  be  the  report  of  Chemist 
Maurice  Siegel  on  the  “Vinegar  Fly  Larva”  in 
tomatoes. 

What  a  program!  Surely  there  will  be  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  come  out  of  this  meeting  which  will  be 
profitable  for  every  canner  to  hear. 

No  report,  no  matter  how  concisely  given,  can  con¬ 
vey  everything  in  such  a  manner,  which  will  carry  the 
real  “happenings”  compared  to  being  present  and  get¬ 
ting  it  yourself  first-handed. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
Association  or  the  canning  business,  that  this  Annual 
Convention  carried  such  importance  as  this  meeting. 

When  the  Code  is  signed  you  will  have  a  new  part¬ 
ner  in  your  business.  Come  and  learn  all  you  can  about 
him.  Bring  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Robert  Tanner  will  give 
a  luncheon  on  Tuesday  noon  for  all  of  them.  Then 
there  will  be  their  card  party  at  2  P.  M.  and  all  are 
invited  to  attend  the  banquet  and  entertainment  that 
evening  at  6  P.  M.  ROY  Irons,  Secretary. 
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PROGRAM  TRI-STATE  PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

INC. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  HOTEL 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  13th,  1933 
10  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome — His  Honor  Hampton  Moore, 
Mayor. 

President’s  Report — Allen  T.  Stevens. 

Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 

Report  of  Treasurer — C.  M.  Dashiell. 

Introduction — The  Guessing  Contest. 

Report  of  Field  Secretary — F.  M.  Shook. 

Canned  Foods  and  Commercial  Exchanges — John  H. 
Frazier,  Managing  Director,  The  Commercial  Ex¬ 
change  of  Philadelphia. 

Discussion. 

NOON  RECESS 
2P.  M. 

Accidents — W.  S.  Kite,  President,  Casualty  Under¬ 
writers  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Informative  Labeling — Alice  L.  Edwards,  Executive 
Secretary,  The  American  Home  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

What’s  Doing  in  Washington — Gordon  C.  Corbaley, 
President,  The  American  Institute  of  Food  Dis¬ 
tribution,  Inc. 

Discussion. 

7  P.  M. 

GET-TOGETHER  DINNER 
COURTESY  MEMBERS  ALLIED  INDUSTRY 

Toastmaster — Allen  T.  Stevens. 

“We  Do  Our  Part” — George  W.  Cobb. 

Presentation  of  Awards  to  Winners  in  the  Ten  Ton 
Tomato  Club  Contest — Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  14th,  1933 

Marketing  Agreements  for  1934 — J.  W.  Tapp,  Special¬ 
ist,  Special  Crops  Section,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Discussion,  Allocation — F.  Hall  Wrightson. 

Price  Control — J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr. 

General  Discussion. 


Report  Results  Guessing  Contest. 

Report  of  Committees. 

Nomination  and  Election  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 

1  P.  M. 

Meeting  of  Officers  and  Board  of  Directors. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CODE  OF  FAIR  COMPE¬ 
TITION  FOR  THE  CANNING  AND  PACKING 
MACHINERY  INDUSTRY 

(Approved  Code  No.  75) 

AMENDMENT  No.  1 

In  Article  I  insert  “and  equipment”  after  the  word 
“machinery”  in  the  third  line,  and  shall  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Code  of  Fair  Competition  of  the  Canning  and 
Packing  Machinery  and  Equipment  Industry.” 

AMENDMENT  No.  2 

In  Article  II,  “Definitions”  strike  out  the  first  defi¬ 
nition  “Industry”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Industry  as  used  herein  means  the  Canning 
and  Packing  Machinery  and  Equipment  Industry, 
which  embraces  the  manufacture  for  sale  or  sale  in 
the  open  market  and  within  the  United  States  of 
America  or  its  territories  of  canning  machinery  and 
equipment  used  for  the  preparation  and  processing 
of  foods  for  human  or  animal  consumption ;  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cans 
and  containers  for  such  food;  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  used  for  the  preparation  and  packing  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables ;  machinery  and  equipment  used 
for  the  dressing,  processing,  and  packing  of  animal, 
poultry,  and  fish  products  either  intended  for  final 
sale  in  fresh,  frozen,  cured,  or  canned  form ;  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  used  for  the  processing  and  pack¬ 
ing  of  dry  and  de-hydrated  fruits  and  vegetables ;  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  used  for  the  rendering  of 
either  animal,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables,  and/or  fruits 
or  the  by-products  obtainable  from  the  foregoing  and 
without  limitation  as  to  final  disposal  in  either  edible 
or  non-edible  form;  and  parts  thereof.” 

AMENDMENT  No.  3 

In  Article  II,  “Definitions”  in  the  fifth  definition 
strike  out  the  word  “means”  of  the  second  line  and 
insert  the  word  “mean”  in  lieu  thereof. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  ftirther  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd 
Hamilton.  Ont., 

Sole  Agenta  for  Canada 
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AMENDMENT  No.  4 

Under  Article  III,  Paragraph  (e)  strike  out  the 
work  “other”  and  insert  the  word  “more”  in  lieu 
thereof. 

AMENDMENT  No.  5 

Under  Article  VII,  Section  1,  Paragraph  (d)  strike 
out  the  first  word  “of”  in  the  second  line  and  insert 
the  word  “or”  in  lieu  thereof. 

APPLICATION  OF  PROCESSING  TAXES 
EXPLAINED 

ARMERS  who  take  wheat,  corn,  hogs  or  other 
commodities,  subject  to  the  processing  tax,  to  mills 
or  other  processing  plants  to  be  manufactured  into 
flour,  meal,  fresh  or  cured  pork,  or  other  products, 
and  who  endeavor  to  escape  the  processing  tax  by 
signing  an  affidavit  that  the  product  is  for  consump¬ 
tion  by  their  own  family,  employees  or  household,  but 
who  in  fact  sell  or  exchange  it  for  groceries  or  other 
merchandise,  are  subject,  upon  conviction,  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  five  years  or  both,  under  Section  19  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  which  makes  applicable  the 
penalties  under  the  Revenue  laws. 

Persons  who,  to  evade  paying  a  processing  tax,  sign 
affidavits  to  the  effect  that  they  are  producers  of 
wheat,  corn  or  other  taxed  commodities,  when  such  is 
not  the  case,  also  are  liable  to  prosecution.  This 
means  that  any  person  who  processes  taxed  commodi¬ 
ties,  not  of  his  own  raising,  for  home  consumption,  is 
required  to  pay  the  tax. 

Storekeepers  who  accept  from  a  producer,  flour, 
pork  or  other  commodities  upon  which  a  processing 
tax  is  due  but  has  not  been  paid,  are  subject  to  prose¬ 
cution  for  conspiring  with  the  producer  to  evade  the 
tax. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has 
been  notified  that  posters  describing  such  violations 
and  the  penalty  for  conviction  of  tax  evasion  will  im¬ 
mediately  be  placed  in  all  post-office  lobbies  and  other 
appropriate  locations  by  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  Guy  T.  Helvering. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  a  farmer  may  process  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  consumption  by  his  own  family,  employ¬ 
ees  or  household,  or  he  may  hire  the  processing  done 
for  his  own  consumption  without  having  to  pay  the 
tax.  But  if  he  sells  the  commodity,  in  processed  form, 
for  consumption  by  others,  the  farmer  is  required  to 
pay  the  tax. 

The  term  “family”  refers  only  to  the  immediate 
members  of  the  farmer’s  family  and  not  to  near  rela¬ 
tives,  excepting  as  they  may  be  employed  by  the  farm¬ 
er  or  may  reside  in  the  farmer’s  household. 

Processors  in  small  towns,  such  as  retail  butchers, 
as  well  as  large  commercial  processing  concerns,  are 
required  to  pay  the  tax,  regardless  of  where  and  in 
what  manner  they  obtain  the  commodities  from  pro¬ 
ducers.  This  means  that  the  tax  applies  to  commodi¬ 
ties  purchased  for  cash  or  in  trade,  direct  from  the 
farmer,  as  well  as  to  commodities  purchased  through 
terminal  markets. 


Any  person  delivering  any  product  to  any  organi¬ 
zation  exclusively  for  charitable  distribution  or  use 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  amount  of  the 
tax  paid. 

Farmers  who  process  for  sale  the  commodities  on 
which  a  tax  is  levied  may  pay  the  tax  to  the  nearest 
deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue  within  the  State. 
Proper  tax  return  forms  and  the  tax  regulations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  his  deputy  collectors. 

Commodities  on  which  processing  taxes  have  been 
levied  by  Congress  thus  far  are  wheat,  cotton,  corn, 
hogs  and  tobacco,  designated  as  basic  commodities  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Commodities  upon 
which  a  processing  tax  also  may  be  levied,  when 
deemed  advisable  and  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  are  rice,  and  milk  and  its  products,  also 
designated  as  basic  commodities,  and  any  other  com¬ 
modities  which  gain  an  advantage  in  competition,  re¬ 
sulting  from  shifts  in  consumption,  because  of  the 
payment  of  the  processing  tax  on  the  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 

ENTERTAINMENT  AT  TRI-STATE  MEETING 

OOD  times  or  bad  times,  orders  or  no  orders,  the 
supplymen  as  represented  by  The  Get-Together 
Committee,  never  fail  to  care  for  the  lighter 
side  of  life  of  their  friends  and  customers. 

And  so  it  will  be  this  year  at  Philadelphia.  The 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  old,  reliable  and  ever 
on  the  job  Robert  (Bob)  A.  Sindall  of  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Company;  the  Treasurer,  Jas.  F.  Cole,  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  and  the  Secretary,  Harold  0. 
Berryman,  of  the  American  Can  Company.  The  nam¬ 
ing  of  such  a  roster  insures  a  good  time  on  the  evening 
of  the  banquet,  and  that  evening  will  be  Wednesday, 
December  13th. 

You  will  be  there  if  at  all  possible,  and  you  will  not 
be  disappointed. 

The  place  is  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  the  city 
Philadelphia. 

Nuf  sed! 

jt  jft 

VALENO  V.  VANSANT  DEAD 

R.  VALENO  V.  VANSANT  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Bristol,  Penna.,  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  November  25th  in 
his  66th  year.  He  had  several  previous  attacks,  the 
first  one  last  August.  Thinking  he  was  very  much 
better  he  returned  to  the  office  three  weeks  ago  work¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  only. 

Mr.  Vansant  joined  the  organization  of  the  D.  Land- 
reth  Seed  Company  on  December  26th,  1888,  forty- 
five  years  ago.  He  worked  in  nearly  every  capacity  in 
the  seed  house  and  on  the  road.  He  covered  many 
states  on  his  35  years  road  work.  For  the  past  30 
years  he  has  been  Credit  Manager  and  on  the  road  for 
about  ten  weeks  a  year  covering  a  portion  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  New  England.  Many  dealers  knew 
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him  personally  and  those  who  did  not  know  him  per¬ 
sonally  knew  his  signature  through  correspondence. 

He  was  always  kind,  considerate,  and  obliging,  al¬ 
ways  greeting  one  with  a  smile.  A  man  of  exception¬ 
ally  fine  character.  He  was  a  very  valuable  man  to 
the  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company  and  one  who  will  be 
hard  to  replace. 

^  jt 

CALIFORNIA  WINES 

Dry,  Siveet  and  Sparkling 
From  the  Fruit  Products  Journal 

(Note:  In  view  of  the  passing  of  Prohibition,  the 
following  will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. — The 
Editor.) 

CALIFORNIA  is  as  well  suited  to  grape  grow¬ 
ing  and  wine  making  as  any  country  of  equal 
size  in  the  world — perhaps  better — although,  as 
Frederick  T.  Bioletti,  Professor  of  Viticulture  of  the 
University  of  California,  points  out,  locations  differ 
in  the  state  from  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet  on  Mt. 
Whitney  to  several  hundred  feet  below  sea  level  in 
Death  Valley;  the  soil  varies  from  a  depth  of  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  lava  beds  of  the  high  plateaux  to  a  hundred 
feet  in  sedimented  valleys;  and  an  average  tempera¬ 
ture  of  July  varies  from  95  degrees  F.  in  the  desert 
to  55  degrees  on  the  Coast,  while  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  January  runs  from  35  degrees  F.  in  the  high 
mountain  valleys  to  50  degrees  F.  in  the  thermal  belt. 

ACREAGE 

There  are  today  in  California  about  185,000  acres 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  wine  grape  varieties  that  were 
imported  from  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

DRY  WINE  SECTION 

The  dry  wine  section  of  California  embraces  the 
counties  contiguous  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and 
includes  counties  like  Sonoma,  Napa,  Mendocino,  Ala¬ 
meda,  Contra  Costa,  and  Santa  Clara.  This  is  an  ideal 
region  in  soil  and  climate  for  the  making  of  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  and  Burgundy  types  of  France,  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle  types  of  Germany ;  the  red  and  white  wines  of 
Italy.  Due  to  the  tempering  fogs  and  cool  weather  the 
grapes  ripen  at  a  high  acid  point  and  comparatively 
low  sugar  point. 

SWEET  WINE  DISTRICT 
The  great  hot  interior  valleys — the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin — are  best  suited  to  the  production  of  the 
sweet  or  fortified  wines  made  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  the  maturing  of  the  grapes,  conditions  are  reversed 
from  the  Coast  Counties,  as  the  grapes  ripen  at  a  high 
sugar  point  and  comparatively  low  acid  point. 

DRY  WINES 

The  dry  red  and  white  wines  are  the  light  table  wines 
that  range  in  alcoholic  content  from  10  per  cent  to  14 
per  cent  by  volume.  The  best-known  types  are: 

RED 

Claret:  A  light  red  table  wine.  Made  from  a  variety 
of  dark  colored  grapes  growing  in  California.  It  is 
the  most  commonly  used  wine  on  account  of  its  mod¬ 
erate  prices.  Acts  as  a  splendid  digestive. 


Zinfandel:  A  dry  red  table  wine  made  from  the  Zin- 
fandel.  Strong  in  free  acid,  tart,  showing  a  distinct 
flavor  of  the  Zinfandel  grape.  Has  splendid  color. 

Burgundy:  A  rich  red  table  wine  with  full  body  and 
flavor.  It  is  usually  higher  priced  because  the  black 
varieties  from  which  it  is  made  are  not  heavy  bearers 
and  therefore  more  expensive  to  manufacture. 

WHITE 

Riesling :  A  delicate  white  dry  wine  of  Rhenish  char¬ 
acter.  Fermentation  takes  place  without  the  presence 
of  skins  or  pulp.  Should  have  the  acid  tartness  of  the 
German  dry  variety  of  white  table  wine.  Sometimes 
called  Hock. 

Sauterne:  Made  from  the  same  grapes  that  are  used 
in  making  this  lovely  wine  in  France.  Called  the 
“Queen”  of  French  white  wines.  Golden  in  color,  dry 
and  mellow,  full  bodied  and  fragrant.  Haut  Sauterne 
is  a  rich  liquorous  wine  of  medium  sweetness. 

Moselle:  The  palest,  lightest  of  the  German  type 
white  dry  wines.  Named  after  the  River  Moselle. 

Chablis:  Delicate  French  type  white  dry  wine.  Straw- 
colored,  delicate  aroma. 

SPARKLING  WINES 

California  Champagne  is  naturally  fermented  in  the 
bottle,  according  to  the  French  process,  and  is  made 
of  the  choicest  white  grapes  grown  in  California  and 
from  the  lightly  pressed  white  juice  from  certain  red 
grapes.  Is  the  wine  convivial  par  excellence.  Has  an 
alcoholic  content  of  about  12  per  cent. 

Sparkling  Burgundy  is  also  naturally  fermented  in 
the  bottle  and  is  made  from  a  blend  of  red  and  white. 
Of  a  rich  ruby  color.  Has  a  good  deal  of  body  and 
fruity  flavor. 

SWEET  WINES 

Port:  Rich,  red  sweet  wine  of  heavy  body.  Produc¬ 
ed  by  fermenting  the  juice  of  red  grapes  to  between  8 
and  12  per  cent  of  sugar  of  grapes  and  then  fortifying 
with  grape  brandy.  Especially  suited  for  convalescents 
because  of  its  blood-building  possibilities.  Also  popu¬ 
lar  as  an  after-dinner  drink  with  a  bit  of  cake. 

Sherry:  Dark  amber  colored  sweet  wine,  dry  or  sweet 
according  to  requirements.  After  fortification  the 
wine  is  heated  at  a  temperature  of  140  degrees  and 
baked  for  a  number  of  months.  Splendid  appetizer. 

Angelica:  Golden  colored  blend  of  juice  from  sweet 
white  grapes  and  grape  brandy.  Rich,  liqueur  type. 
Especially  popular  with  the  ladies. 

Tokay:  Amber  colored  blend  of  sweet  wines.  Con¬ 
tains  about  7  per  cent  of  sugar.  Light  delicate  flavor. 

Muscatel:  Sweet  wine  with  a  highly  agreeable  Mus¬ 
cat  flavor.  Made  like  Angelica  with  white  Muscat 
grapes  used  exclusively. 

TEMPERATURE  AT  WHICH  WINES  SHOULD  BE 
SERVED 

Claret,  Zinfandel,  Chianti :  temperature  of  room. 
Burgundy:  temperature  of  cellar. 

Riesling,  Moselle,  Chablis;  all  about  55  degrees. 
Sauterne  (dry):  55  degrees;  Sweet  Sauterne  a  bit 
colder. 

Champagne:  35  degrees  F. 

Sparkling  Burgundy:  40  degrees  F. 
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Port:  temperature  of  room. 

Sherry,  Angelica,  Tokay  and  Muscatel :  temperature 
of  cellar. 

ORDER  OF  WINE  WITH  DIFFERENT  COURSES 

Appetizer  with  Hors  D’Oeuvres:  Sherry. 

Oysters:  Chablis. 

Soup:  Sherry. 

Salad:  White  Wine. 

Entree:  Red  Meat:  Roast  beef,  steak,  lamb,  etc.: 
Claret,  Zinfandel  Chianti,  Burgundy.  White  Meat: 
Chicken,  fish,  etc. :  Riesling,  Moselle,  Chablis,  Dry  Sau- 
terne.  Game :  Burgundy. 

Dessert:  Haut  Sauterne,  Champagne. 

Black  Coffee:  Grape  Brandy. 

After  Dinner  Drink:  Port,  Sherry,  Angelica,  Mus¬ 
catel,  Tokay. 

GLASSWARE 

Claret,  Zinfandel,  Chianti,  and  Burgundy  should  be 
served  in  colorless,  thin,  transparent,  medium-sized 
glasses  with  a  medium  stem. 

Chablis  and  Sauterne  may  be  served  in  the  same 
type  of  glass  as  Claret  or  glass  slightly  amber  colored. 

Riesling  and  Moselle  are  served  in  tall  Rhine  glass¬ 
es,  crystal-clear,  either  colorless  or  with  a  greenish 
tinge. 

Port  is  served  in  a  small  glass  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  Claret  glass,  but  heavier. 

A  small  conical  shaped  colorless  glass,  tapering  to 
a  point,  seems  to  be  best  suited  to  Sherry. 

The  same  glass  may  be  used  for  Angelica,  Tokay  and 
Muscatel. 

Champagne  should  be  served  in  a  wide  bowl  glass 
with  a  hollow  stem  so  that  the  column  of  bubbles  may 
be  enjoyed. 

For  Sparkling  Burgundy,  use  the  same  glass  or  a 
tulip-shaped  glass  with  a  hollow  stem. 

Grape  Brandy  is  served  in  a  tiny  crystal-clear  glass. 

CALIFORNIA  WINE  INDUSTRY  STATISTICS 

Annual  Average  production  of  wines  in  California 
before  prohibition  about  40,000,000  gallons. 

Annual  Average  production  of  wines  in  states  out¬ 
side  of  California  before  prohibition  about  10,000,000 
gallons. 

Wine  on  hand  in  storage  in  California  on  June  30, 
1933—22,619,853  gallons. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
Neu)  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


SHORTEST  KRAUT  PACK  IN  17  YEARS 

HE  1933  harvest  of  cabbage  for  sauerkraut,  just 
completed,  was  the  smallest  in  17  years  or  more. 
Cabbage  farmers  are  perhaps  the  happiest 
among  all  of  the  Agricultural  group  this  year,  as  cab¬ 
bage  is  the  one  outstanding  item  which  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  handsome  prices  this  season.  Kraut  packers 
have  been  paying  from  $15.00  to  $20.00  per  ton  for 
good  kraut  cabbage  this  year,  as  compared  to  $1.50 
to  $2.00  a  year  ago, — an  advance  of  1000  per  cent  in 
price  on  this  farm  item !  Happy  days  are  here  again 
for  the  cabbage  grower. 

Total  kraut  production  is  about  40  to  42  per  cent 
of  the  past  five  year  average.  The  four  leading  kraut 
producing  states,  in  the  order  of  their  usual  volume, 
are  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  New 
York  produced  this  year  about  60  per  cent  of  an  aver¬ 
age  kraut  output,  Wsiconsin  about  48  per  cent,  and 
Ohio  and  Michigan  each  produced  only  about  20  to  25 
per  cent  of  a  normal  pack. 

The  American  public,  which  has  been  buying  around 
100  million  cans  of  sauerkraut  each  year  besides  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  bulk  (barreled)  sauerkraut,  will  have 
to  content  itself  this  year  with  less  than  half  of  their 
usual  kraut  fare,  and  many  a  mouth,  watering  for 
the  succulent  and  piquant  fiavor  of  kraut,  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  forego  its  appetite  for  kraut  this  year 
on  account  of  the  scarcity.  Some  kraut  eaters  are 
storing  their  pantry  shelves  now  for  a  year  ahead 
rather  than  take  a  chance  of  having  to  go  without. 
Kraut  eaters  know  that  there  is  nothing  to  substitute 
for  kraut.  Its  flavor  and  tang  are  found  nowhere 
else. 

While  the  price  of  cabbage  is  about  10  times  last 
year’s  price,  the  retail  price  of  kraut  has  scarcely 
doubled,  so  the  additional  cost  to  the  consumer  is  only 
a  few  pennies  to  the  can  or  pound. 

So,  America's  great  health  dish,  kraut,  will  only  be 
a  little  harder  to  get  than  usual, — for  a  little  while 
at  least. 

TRADE  MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publicaticn  and  are  In  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  hied  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  Its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


HYACINTH,  canned  vegetables.  Use  claimed  since  June  1, 
1921,  by  Mammoth  Springs  Canning  Company,  Sussex,  Wis. 

ODEON  and  design,  canned  fish,  canned  meat,  and  canned 
fruit.  Use  claimed  since  August  12,  1929,  by  Empreza  Expor- 
tadora  Lositania  Lda.,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

OSCEOLA  and  picture,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fruits,  can¬ 
ned  oysters,  canned  fish;  jellies,  berry  preserves  and  fruit  pre¬ 
serves.  Use  claimed  since  1912  by  Chitty  &  Co,,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

SAN  JOSE  BRAND,  olives.  Use  claimed  since  1923  by 
Harry  Singer,  doing  business  as  San  Jose  Packing  Company, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

SILVER  GRILLE,  canned  fruits.  Use  claimed  since  October 
1,  1929,  by  Apple  Growers  Association,  Hood  River,  Oreg. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  cure  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 

12  Sprague  model  5  Cutters,  six  right  and  six  left. 

4  Sprague  model  7  Silkers. 

3  six-pocket  M  &  S  Cooker  Fillers. 

1  Peerless  Rotary  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter-shaft. 

13  40x96  inches  Closed  Retorts,  complete  with  ther¬ 
mometers,  steam  gauge,  and  Tag  temperature  re¬ 
gulators. 

1  Zastrow  Hydraulic  Crane. 

1  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Grader. 

2  No.  116  Clipper  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Sprague  16  inch  Elevator  Boot,  complete  with 
chain,  buckets,  idler,  head  and  tail  shaft. 

1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler. 

1  Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shaker  for  No.  2  cans. 
1  Burt  Motor  Driven  Labeller  &  Boxer  for  No.  2  Cans. 

4  350  gallon  block  tinned  copper  Jacketed  Kettles, 
built  to  withstand  100  lbs.  steam  pressure. 

3  sets  2k  inch  Copper  Coils  for  1000  gallon  tanks, 
inner  and  outer  sections  complete. 

Warehouse  Trucks,  Line  Shafting,  Pulleys  and 
Hangers. 

This  equipment  is  all  guaranteed  to  be  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  right. 

Address  Box  A- 1940  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— One  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine. 

One  Indiana  Pulp  Machine. 

One  Sprague  Lowe  Copper  Coil. 

One  500  gallon  Wood  Tank. 

One  Trap  for  Steam  Coil. 

Address  Box  A-1 942  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE-  Bargains  in  practially  new  and  rebuilt 
Canning  Machinery.  Advise  what  you  have  to  sell 
or  exchange.  We  are  manufacturers  and  also  the 
original  rebuilt  canning  machinery  house  in  the 
country.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co  ,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED— Canning  equipment  of  all  kinds  for  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes,  beans,  spaghetti,  hominy  and  soups. 

Summit  Products  Co.,  Mt.  Summit,  Ind. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  plant,  Forestville,  N.  Y., 
Erie  Railroad  siding;  wonderful  region  for  beans, 
peas,  tomatoes  and  corn;  Niagara  power,  natural  gas, 
gravity  water  system;  local  and  labor  conditions 
right;  price  very  low. 

J.  L.  Hurlbert,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 3  Corn  Canning  Factories  in  good  Corn 
Sections. 

No.  1— New  Vienna,  Ohio.  Thoroughly  modern,  60,000 
can  per  day  capacity,  unfailing  water  supply,  2  ware¬ 
houses;  on  main  line  B.  &  0.  between  Cincinnati  and 
Chillicothe;  on  State  Route  28. 

No.  2— Centerville,  Ohio.  Thoroughly  modern,  60,000 
can  per  day  capacity,  electric  powdered,  good  water, 
2  warehousee;  on  branch  of  Pennsylvania  Railway 
ten  miles  south  of  Dayton;  within  one  mile  of  State 
Route  48. 

No.  3 — South  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Smaller  plant,  40,000 
can  per  day  capacity,  good  machinery  and  water 
supply,  one  warehouse;  within  20  miles  of  Cincinnati 
and  30  miles  of  Dayton;  one  half  mile  from  main  line 
of  Pennsylvania  Railway.  For  further  information 
address 

Maple  &  Maple,  Lebanon,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— Completely  equipped  two  line  Pea  Can¬ 
ning  Plant.  Best  location  in  South  Central  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Address  Box  A-1944  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


CANNERY  FOR  SALE— On  account  of  the  owner’s 
age,  his  Grapefruit  Cannery  and  residence  are  for 
sale.  Has  own  electric  plant,  3  wells,  fuel,  and  low 
taxes;  ready  market.  Very  reasonable. 

J.  M.  Bradac,  Brooksville,  Fla 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — Small  Colorado  Vegetable 
Cannery  with  extremely  low  overhead.  Only  small 
capital  required.  1933  pack  sold. 

Address  Box  A-1943  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— Looking  for  a  live  connection.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  manufacture  and  sale  of  canned  foods, 
over  five  years  successful  brokerage  experience.  Best  of  re¬ 
ferences,  financially  responsible,  large  acquaintance  among 
canners  and  canned  foods  buyers. 

Address  Box  B-1938  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  By  young  man,  experienced  in  packing 
full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1939  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  pea 
canning  factory.  Long  experience  handling  peas  and  string 
beans.  Will  furnish  best  of  references  from  a  number  of  best 
canners  and  brokers  in  Wisconsin. 

Address  Box  B-1936  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets, 
kraut  and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several 
complete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1937  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Manager.  At  present  em¬ 
ployed;  services  available  after  December  31st,  1933.  Folly 
experienced  in  the  packing  of  all  major  lines  in  New  York  State 
and  the  Tri-States,  from  the  field  to  the  finished  product.  Can 
equip  complete  plants  and/or  renovate  old  plants  to  manufacture 
under  the  most  efficient  methods  of  canning  to  secure  lowest 
possible  costs,  highest  quality  and  under  sanitary  conditions. 
Will  consider  any  proposition  large  or  small  with  a  progressive 
company. 

Address  Box  B-1945  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  IVlo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  IJ,  1927;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


A  DOGS  LIFE 

Ham — With  whom  was  your  wife  quarreling  last 
night  ? 

Bone — Why  she  was  scolding  the  dog. 

Ham — Poor  beast!  I  heard  her  threaten  to  take 
the  front  door  key  away  from  him. 

MORE  APPROPRIATE 

New  Maid — How  do  I  announce  dinner?  Do  I  say 
“Dinner  is  ready”  or  “Dinner  is  served?” 

Mistress — If  it  is  like  it  was  yesterday,  just  say 
“Dinner  is  burnt.” 

SHOCKING 

Two  women  were  discussing  a  mutual  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“She  has  a  very  magnetic  personality,”  said  one. 

“She  ought  to  have,”  said  the  other,  “everything  she 
has  on  is  charged.” 

CONSOLATION 

Evelyn — Oh,  Jack’s  so  wonderful — he’s  generous, 
polite,  self-sacrificing,  modest,  religious  and  extremely 
affectionate.  He  doesn’t  gamble,  smoke,  drink  or  look 
at  other  women.  But,  just  my  luck,  he’s  married. 

Hattie — Don’t  worry,  dearie;  no  woman  will  stay 
married  to  a  freak  like  that. 

FOREWARNED 

Visitor — You’re  a  cute  little  boy.  Do  you  help  your 
mother  ? 

Little  Boy — Yes,  I  am  going  to  count  the  spoons 
after  you  leave. 

A  SETTER 

Smith — Is  that  a  good  watch  dog? 

Brown — I’ll  say  he  is.  He  spent  the  biggest  part  of 
the  summer  watching  the  other  dogs  dig  up  my  gar¬ 
den! 

IGNORANCE  IS  BLISS 

A  negro  called  at  the  hospital  and  said:  “I  called 
to  see  how  mah  fren’  Joe  Brown  was  getting  along.” 

The  nurse  said :  “Why,  he’s  getting  along  fine :  he’s 
convalescing  now.” 

“Well,”  said  the  darkey,  “I’ll  just  sit  down  and  wait 
till  he’s  through.” 

IT  FREQUENTLY  HAPPENS 

Carpenter — Ouch ! 

Helper — ^What’s  the  matter? 

Carpenter — I  hit  the  wrong  nail. 
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You  generally  find 
the  better  grade 
Canner  insured 


through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Over  A  Quarter  Century 
oj  Successful  Service 

Lansins  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


BACK  COPIES  WANTED 


The  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
maintains  a  reference  library  for  the  benefit  and 
use  of  the  entire  canning  industry. 

Their  files  of  The  Canning  Trade  are  lacking  the 
following  numbers: 


March  4th,  1912 
March  1 1th,  191 2 
March  1 8th,  191 2 
March  25th,  1912 


April  1st,  1912 
Jan.  27th,  1913 
June  2nd,  1913 
July  7th,  1913 


Sept.  29th,  1913 

In  order  to  complete  these  files  we  will  pay 
$1 .00  each  for  the  above  mentioned  numbers. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Golden  Cross  Sweet  Corn 

The  greatest  advance  in  Sweet  Corn  since 
Golden  Bantam  was  introduced 
A  bright  yellow  1 2-rowed  corn  with  quality 
equal  to  Golden  Bantam  in  every  way. 

Very  resistant  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart’s 
Disease. 

Two  or  three  times  as  productive  as  Golden 
Bantam  and  only  six  days  later  in 
Maturity. 

Our  strain  of  this  F.  Hybrid  is  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Purdue  introduction. 

Tendergold  -  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

A  very  fine  F.  Hybrid  of  outstanding  quality  introduced  by 
us  after  years  of  research.  Four  days  earlier  than  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam  and  generally  twice  as  productive.  For  tender¬ 
ness  and  succulence  we  have  never  seen  its  equal  and  it 
holds  its  fine  quality  two  or  three  days  longer  than  other 
corns. 

Produces  heavy  crops  in  areas  where  Golden  Bantam  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart’s  Disease. 

Compares  favorably  with  the  Evergreens  in  canning  cost. 
IV rite  for  ‘Prices  and  Furlher  Information 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

333-335  West  35tl,  Sheet  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


One  Operation! 

REMOVES 

•  Washes 

•  &  Dries  ^ 

WITH  THIS  NEW  PEA 

SPLIT  REMOVER 
WASHER 


SCANNING  MACHINEinr 

Jt  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant" 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


December  11, 1033 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Peach  Price  Advance  Approved — Other  Items  Will  Follow — 
The  Official  Corn  Pack  Statistics — ^The  Monthly  Percentage 
of  Canned  Foods  Distribution  by  jobbers  to  Retailers. 

EAVY  CONSUMPTION  CONTINUES —  While 
trading  in  canned  foods  from  first  hands  to  dis¬ 
tributors  has  been  of  the  same  routine  kind  that 
has  prevailed  for  months,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  retail  outlet  to  the  consumers  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  busy.  There  has  been  no  cessation  in  the  steady 
and  very  heavy  consumption  of  canned  foods,  every¬ 
where.  All  this  augurs  well  for  renewed  buying  by 
distributors,  and  possibly  very  soon. 

Secretary  Wallace  has  approved  the  advance  in 
canned  peach  prices  to  take  effect  January  2nd,  which 
means  that  21/2’s  will  be  advanced  10c  per  dozen;  the 
smaller  sizes  5c  and  the  lO’s  25c  per  dozen.  Some 
long  headed  buyers  will  likely  take  in  sufficient  sup¬ 
plies  before  that  date  to  carry  them,  and  so  save  the 
advance.  And  doubtless  they  will  scan  their  sup¬ 
plies  of  other  canned  foods  and  lay  in  enough  before 
the  advances  in  these  other  lines  take  place,  because 
all  realize  that  such  advances  are  inevitable.  The 
gamble  is  all  in  favor  of  the  buyer  at  today’s  prices, 
and  not  because  of  any  N.  R.  A.  or  other  letter  causes, 
but  solely  and  entirely  because  of  the  well  cleaned  up 
condition  of  all  canned  food  stocks.  The  canner 
holder  of  such  stocks  will  read  the  above  in  reverse: 
that  is  that  his  gamble  is  all  in  favor  of  not  selling 
now,  because  he  will  get  higher  prices  later  on. 

This  week  the  Government  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  issued  official  statistical  figures 
on  the  corn  packs  of  1933,  and  their  report  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1933  CORN  PACK  STATISTICS 
The  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce  announces  that  the  1933  pack  of  canned  corn 
amounted  to  10,192,730  cases,  equivalent  24  No.  2s,  an  increase 
of  9  per  cent  from  the  1932  pack  of  9,357,642  cases.  The  figures 
are  based  95  per  cent  on  direct  reports  from  canners  and  5 
per  cent  on  estimates  from  sources  believed  to  be  reliable. 
Details  by  States  and  can  sizes  are  given  below: 


Whole  Grain 


314,745 

48,792 

366,530 

702,038 

51,696 

* 

* 


161,340t 


51,134 

1,696,276 


PACK  OF  CANNED  CORN 


Equivalent  24 — 2s 

1933 


State 

Total 

Cream  Style 

Delaware  . 

.  86,400 

86,400 

Illinois  . 

.  1,812,188 

1,497,443 

Maine  . 

.  1,054,542 

1,005,750 

Maryland  . 

.  942,004 

575,474 

Minnesota  . 

.  2,349,736 

1,647,698 

New  York . 

.  584,343 

532,647 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  52,107 

* 

Wisconsin  . 

.  279,336 

* 

Indiana  . 

.  837,512  ' 

j 

Iowa . 

Nebraska  . 

.  1,132,301  ' 

.  192,078 

V  2,836,876t 

Ohio  . 

.  504,882 

) 

Other  States . 

.  365,301 

314,167 

8,496,455 


1932 


State 

Total 

Cream  Style 

Whole  Grain 

Delaware  . 

96,770 

* 

Illinois  . 

2,024,315 

1,596,538 

427,777 

Maine  . 

1,070,574 

1,030,028 

40,546 

Maryland  . 

800,868 

608,821 

192,047 

Minnesota  . 

2,017,770 

1,341,695 

676,075 

New  York . 

495,729 

451,113 

44.616 

Pennsylvania  . 

87,656 

140,203 

1,138,440 

25,300 

140,203 

) 

62,356 

Indiana  . 

Iowa  . 

Nebraska  . 

Ohio  . 

Other  States . 

59,342t 

4,538 

444,200 

140,867 

405,145 

495,105 

V  2,166,080t 

490,567 

Totals  . 

9,357,642 

7,850,345 

1,507,297 

TOTAL  PACK 

BY  SIZES 

Container 

Size 

Number  to  Case 

No.  1 . 

48 

235,070 

No.  2 . 

24 

8,406,061 

No.  10 . 

6 

329,066 

Others  . 

.... 

1,275,162 

Total  . 

10,245,359 

The  most  recent  report  of  canned  foods  stocks  on 
hand,  in  jobbers’  hands,  showed  by  comparison  that 
stock  levels  are  maintained  one  year  with  another,  in 

a  really  surprising 

manner. 

This  shows 

a  real  con- 

fidence  in  canned 

foods  as 

staples,  but 

there  have 

come  to  our  desk  in  recent  weeks  a  number  of  inquir¬ 
ies  as  to  the  volume  of  consumptive  demand  for  the 
goods,  in  other  words  in  what  volume  are  the  people 
taking  the  goods  from  the  retailers.  That  can  only 
be  arrived  at  by  reviewing  the  calls  of  retailers  upon 
the  distributors  for  stocks,  and  that  is  not  as  difficult 
of  ascertainment  as  might  be  supposed,  when  you  re¬ 
member  that  all  retailers,  as  a  rule,  buy  only  as  they 
need  the  goods.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  heavily  stocking  canned  foods,  for  the  year’s 
requirements,  went  out  of  fashion  with  the  retailers. 
For  the  past  year  in  particular  the  retailer’s  close 
buying  has  been  noticeable. 

There  recently  came  into  our  possession  the  results 
of  a  very  thorough  canvass  among  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  large  distributors  of  their  monthly  distribution 
of  canned  foods.  You  will  recognize  that  that  means 
the  monthly  calls  by  retailers  for  these  goods,  the 
very  question  at  stake.  This  canvass  covered  the  aver¬ 
age  for  ten  years,  and  is  therefore  a  real  average.  It 
was  not  made  recently,  but  we  believe  that  it  holds  as 
true  today  as  it  did  when  made,  and  it  bears  out  com¬ 
pletely  what  we  have  always  claimed  as  to  the  amount 
of  canned  foods  distribution  during  the  various 
months  of  the  year.  Here  are  the  figures,  and  you 
will  do  well  to  keep  them  for  reference:  The  per¬ 
centage  of  distribution  of  all  canned  foods,  in  each 


•  Not  brokendown  to  prevent  revealing  activities  of  individual  concerns, 
t  Grouped  to  avoid  disclosing  activities  of  inidvidual  concerns ;  include 

Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  breakdowns, 
t  Group^  to  avoid  disclosing  activities  of  individual  concerns ;  include 

Delaware  breakdown. 


Totals 


10,192,730 
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month,  is  as  follows:  January  6  per  cent;  February 
9  per  cent;  March  29  per  cent;  April  19  per  cent; 
May  10  per  cent;  June  7  per  cent;  July  2  per  cent; 
August  21/2  per  cent;  September  3  per  cent;  October 
31/2  per  cent;  November  4  per  cent,  and  December  5 
per  cent,  making  the  total  of  100  per  cent  distribu¬ 
tion.  You  will  understand  from  this  that  the  heav¬ 
iest  months  of  consumption  are  now  just  ahead  of  us. 

And  that  makes  the  outlook  just  that  much 
brighter. 

jt  jt 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Inventories  Will  Be  Pleasant — Peach  Rise  Warranted — Shrimp 
in  Limelight — Grapefruit  Samples  Pleasing — All  Prices  Holding 
— Milk  Price  War  Again  Breaks  Out. 

New  York,  December  7,  1933. 

Market — The  sharp  rise  in  canned  food  prices 
during  the  current  year  and  the  likelihood  of 
higher  prices  when  buying  activity  resumes  a 
more  normal  scale  after  the  turn  of  the  year  indicates 
that  local  buyers  and  distributors  will  not  suffer  this 
year  from  the  annual  “headache”  felt  each  January  1 
for  some  years  back  when  it  came  to  writing  off  in¬ 
ventory  losses  on  their  balance  sheets. 

Trading  in  the  past  week  continued  to  be  confined 
to  narrow  routine  movements  with  seasonal  items  in 
fair  demand.  Thanksgiving  over,  the  trade  turned  its 
attention  mostly  to  Repeal  which  promises  added 
business  to  the  larger  wholesale  grocery  companies. 

PEACHES — The  trade  in  general  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  impending  price  rise  on  California  peaches 
scheduled  to  become  effective  soon  after  the  first  of 
the  year  although  some  covering  was  reported.  Un¬ 
willingness  of  buyers  to  make  any  commitments  un¬ 
til  the  general  business  picture  is  clearer  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  dull  tone  of  the  market  in  general  held  down  in¬ 
terest  despite  the  higher  prices  to  come. 

The  statistical  position  of  peaches  would  sustain 
such  an  advance,  California  factors  point  out,  and  it 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  the  present  level  af¬ 
fords  little,  if  any,  profit  to  many  packers.  Again  the 
remaining  stocks  are  held  mainly  by  major  packers 
and  little  stocks  will  be  available  save  from  these 
sources,  which  are  in  favor  of  the  higher  prices. 

FISH — The  future  of  the  proposed  control  board 
to  govern  sales  of  shrimp  seems  in  doubt  as  word 
comes  from  those  interested  in  organizing  the  board 
that,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  the  plan  has  been 
abandoned  due  to  the  failure  of  several  factors  to 
join  the  movement. 

Without  a  complete  sign-up,  it  was  held,  the  organi¬ 
zation  would  be  ineffective  as  a  market  control  factor. 
Buyers  here  are  holding  down  purchases  of  shrimp, 
preferring  to  wait  until  conditions  are  more  settled. 
Prices  continue  confused. 

GRAPEFRUIT  —  Is  holding  in  good  shape  with 
buyers  taking  offers  on  a  fairly  decent  scale  although 


orders  are  necessarily  confined  to  goods  needed  with¬ 
in  the  immediate  future,  due  to  packers’  restrictions 
specifying  December  shipments  only.  The  trade  re¬ 
ports  that  samples  of  the  new  pack  measure  up  well. 

Higher  prices  for  grapefruit  if  the  general  market 
shows  any  tendency  to  advance  within  the  next  month 
or  so  are  indicated,  according  to  trade  circles.  The 
pack  is  in  a  good  position  and  the  fact  that  packers 
opened  prices  slightly  under  the  expected  levels  af¬ 
fords  some  support  for  this  belief. 

A  moderate  advance  from  the  current  levels,  if 
business  warrants,  would  not  meet  with  much  resist¬ 
ance  from  the  trade  as  long  as  prices  were  held  down 
to  a  basis  that  would  permit  ready  distribution  in 
retail  outlets,  it  is  contended. 

VEGETABLES — Prices  of  tomatoes,  corn  and  peas 
are  holding  well  and  all  three  are  in  good  statistical 
position  to  benefit  from  any  general  improvement  in 
the  market  trend.  Tomatoes  are  almost  certain  to 
move  higher  within  the  next  month  or  so,  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  the  price  list  in  recent  weeks  despite  almost  a 
total  lack  of  interest  in  buying  indicating  that  first 
hands  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  market  value  of 
tomatoes  and  that  they  intend  to  reap  full  benefit 
from  its  strong  position. 

Higher  prices  for  other  items  in  the  vegetable  divi¬ 
sion  will  follow  on  the  heels  of  any  advance  in  canned 
tomato  prices,  according  to  present  belief.  All  items 
are  in  a  good  market  position  and  need  only  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  a  rising  market  to  move  into  higher  price 
ground. 

OUTLOOK  —  With  the  Administration  pushing 
ahead  full-steam  on  the  job  of  restoring  people  to 
payrolls  through  public  works  construction  and  other 
methods,  a  steadily  rising  employment  index  is  indi¬ 
cated. 

The  food  industry  and  especially  the  canned  food 
industry  will  reap  full  benefit  from  this  and,  in  fact, 
must  have  this  added  purchasing  power  to  absorb  the 
higher  prices  due  to  increased  operating  costs  under 
the  N.  R.  A. 

MILK — Use  of  evaporated  milk  as  a  loss-leader  has 
again  cropped  up  in  the  local  market.  Week-end  spe¬ 
cials  offered  by  chains  operating  in  Brooklyn  featur¬ 
ed  evaporated  milk  at  prices  below  the  minimum  lev¬ 
els  and  the  trade  is  waiting  to  see  what  action  A.  A. 
A.  officials  will  take  on  the  situation. 

Last  time  this  condition  broke  out,  the  offenders 
were  quietly  summoned  before  the  A.  A.  A.  and  repri¬ 
manded.  Unofficially  it  was  said,  an  agreement  was 
reached  that  such  tactics  would  not  be  resorted  to  in 
the  future.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  A.  A.  A.  has  not 
changed  its  mind  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
action  will  be  taken. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1933  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Speciol  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Movement  Into  Consumptive  Channels  Very  Good — Advertis¬ 
ing  of  Pineapple  Also  of  Applesauce  Having  Fine  Effect — Un¬ 
willing  to  Sell  Grapefruit  Far  Ahead — ^Tomatoes  Full  of  Confi¬ 
dence — Corn  Now  Strong — Pea  Seed  Shortage — Hotel 
Stevens  Filed  Up. 

Chicago,  December  7,  1933. 

General  situation — Everyone  seems  glad- 
ened  over  the  Thanksgiving  volume.  The  lead¬ 
ing  chains  as  well  as  the  wholesale  grocery  trade 
reported  most  favorably.  Canned  foods  continue  to 
move  well  and  there  is  little  change  as  regards  prices. 
While  the  broker  might  report  the  market  as  dull  and 
listless,  the  fact  remains  that  the  movement  through 
and  into  the  channels  for  consumption  is  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  year  ago  as  to  make  a  very  vivid  comparison 
indeed. 

PINEAPPLE — The  nation-wide  publicity  on  this 
excellent  fruit  is  beginning  to  tell.  In  some  quarters, 
pineapple  sales  are  running  ahead  of  peach  sales.  An¬ 
other  huge  pineapple  advertising  campaign  is  on  the 
way.  It  is  said  that  17  million  ads  each  month  in 
National  magazines,  blanketing  every  neighborhood 
and  every  town  and  city  throughout  the  country,  have 
or  will  soon  start. 

APPLESAUCE — At  last  that  handful  of  applesauce 
canners  in  New  York  State  have  apparently  been  able 
to  get  together  and  do  something  that  they  should  have 
done  several  years  ago.  Advertising  in  the  leading 
papers  of  the  country  will  give  the  message  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  has  long  been  thought  that  if  applesauce 
could  be  properly  advertised,  the  consumption  could  be 
doubled  and  tripled.  It  is  reported  that  a  survey  was 
made  among  the  housewives  and  that  only  20  per  cent 
knew  that  an  item  like  canned  applesauce  could  be 
purchased.  The  market  on  both  No.  2  tin  and  No.  10 
tin  fancy  applesauce  is  firm  and  there  are  some  author¬ 
ities  who  maintain  that  advances  wdll  be  recorded  be¬ 
fore  the  New  Year  is  very  far  advanced. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Interest  continues  to  be  centered 
in  the  new  packing.  While  Florida  canners  have  been 
aggressive  in  their  sales  efforts,  the  fact  remains  that 
few  indeed  are  the  sellers  willing  to  contract  very  far 
ahead.  The  present  market  of — No.  2  fancy  grapefruit 
at  971/2C,  cannery;  No.  5  fancy  grapefruit  at  $3,  can¬ 
nery,  has  been  firmly  maintained.  Little  or  no  con¬ 
cessions  have  been  heard  of.  Then  too,  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  Florida  canners  who  have  sold  and  who 
demand  more  than  for  the  No.  2  tin.  The  price 

on  No.  5s,  however,  of  $3  seems  to  be  the  universal 
quotation. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  movement  is  sluggish. 
The  proposed  advance  over  the  minimum  Code  levels, 
did  not  arouse  any  marked  buying  interest.  Our  trade, 
however,  are  very  keenly  aroused  to  the  California 
Commodity  Exchange,  announcement  covering  which 
was  received  during  the  past  week.  In  the  years  gone 


by,  various  leaders  in  the  canned  food  industry  have 
argued  for  just  such  an  Exchange,  not  only  as  applied 
to  Pacific  Coast  products  but  to  the  entire  line.  Re¬ 
ports  have  it  that  the  California  Exchange  anticipates 
trading  in  any  commodity  susceptible  of  satisfactory 
grading  and  warehousing.  That  canned  foods  will  be 
included,  no  one  doubts.  Everyone  is  awaiting  further 
advices  in  regard  to  this  forward  movement. 

APPLES — Some  little  business  has  been  going  on 
in  this  item.  The  market  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
seems  firm  at  $3.25,  f.  0.  b.  coast,  but  that  price  has 
been  stabilized  more  by  the  larger  operators  while  the 
smaller  canner,  has  sold  for  less  and  it  is  reported  that 
Idaho  came  in  with  a  quotation  of  $2.75.  Whether 
business  was  recorded,  we  did  not  learn.  New  York 
State  is  firm  at  prices  around  $3.25  to  $3.50,  cannery. 

TOMATOES — Nothing  much  doing  in  this  line.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  to  note  the  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  expressed  on  all  sides  as  to  the  future  course  of 
the  market.  There  are  some  who  maintain  that  before 
January  is  over  $1  will  rule  for  No.  2  standard  toma¬ 
toes  in  Indiana.  Well,  it  remains  to  be  seen.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  going  market  in  Hoosierland  as  well  as  other 
Middle  Western  States  is  as  follows : 

Standard  Indiana  No.  1  tin  60c,  No.  2  tin  80c,  No. 
21/2  tin  $1.10,  No.  10  tin  $4;  extra  standard  Indiana 
No.  1  tin  60c,  No.  2  tin  90c,  No.  2i/>  tin  $1.20,  No.  10 
tin  $4.50. 

CORN — Mr.  Dye’s  report  was  analyzed  by  our  local 
trade  in  a  very  thorough  manner  but  even  the  pessimist 
could  not  find  anything  to  point  his  finger  at.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  total  pack  of  corn  this  year  was  in 
number  of  cases,  less  than  that  which  canners  sold 
from  March,  1933,  to  November,  1933.  The  market 
continues  firm  with  75  cents  f.  o.  b.  Middle  Western 
cannery  point,  the  lowest  of  Standard  grade,  and  no 
large  or  substantial  blocks  available  at  that. 

PEAS — The  belated  canners  who  have  not  provided 
their  seed  requirements  for  1934,  have  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  good  Western  seed  is  not  only  scarce  but 
when  found  commands  a  substantial  premium.  One 
fact  the  distributing  trade  must  not  overlook  is,  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  pea  canners  who  did  place  future 
contracts  for  the  seed  they  will  plant  next  spring,  based 
those  contracts  on  a  relatively  small  acreage.  Condi¬ 
tions  have  changed  a  great  deal  in  the  pea  canning  in¬ 
dustry  between  the  time  future  pea  contract  were 
placed  a  year  ago  and  today.  The  scarcity  of  pea  seed 
next  year  will  do  more  and  have  a  greater  influence 
toward  limiting  the  acreage  to  be  planted  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  spot  market  is  quiet  along  with  every¬ 
thing  else.  $1.05/$1.10  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery  is 
just  about  the  lowest  priced  pea  available. 

PUMPKIN — This  market  is  beginning  to  “perk  up” 
— meaning  that  those  canners  who  became  somewhat 
panicky  and  sold  at  low  levels  are  just  about  sold  out 
and  the  other  factors  in  the  pumpkin  business  are  now 
obtaining  more  money. 

The  minimum  of  the  market  today  is:  No.  2i/^  Select 
Extra  Standard  Indiana  Pumpkin  at  70c  cannery.  No.  10 
Select  Extra  Standard  Indiana  Pumpkin  at  $2.25  can¬ 
nery. 
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COMING  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  —  Already 
plans  are  beginning  to  be  formulated  to  take  care  of  the 
large  attendance  that  is  confidently  expected.  The 
Hotel  Stevens  is  booked  up  to  the  limit  but  there  are 
nearby  hotels,  equally  as  good,  that  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  overflow.  Sam  Gorsline,  the  worthy  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Machinery  Association,  is  as  busy  as  a  bird- 
dog  these  days.  Sam  also  has  announced  during  the 
past  week  the  Old  Guard  Dinner  on  Sunday  of  the 
convention. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  and  Oyster  Packs  Running  Light — Canners  Helping  the 
Unemployed — Demand  for  Oysters  Seems  to  Be  in  Excess  of 
Supply — Looks  Like  a  Light  Supply  of  Oysters — Carry  Over  of 
Canned  Sweet  Potatoes  Holding  Down  the  Year’s  Pack. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  7,  1933. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  is  fitting 
in  very  well  with  the  oyster  pack,  because  both 
being  light,  the  two  combined  keep  the  factories 
fairly  busy.  The  same  applies  to  Mississippi,  except 
that  the  Biloxi  factories  are  canning  a  good  many 
oysters  and,  therefore,  some  of  the  factories  there  are 
giving  all  of  their  time  to  cove  oysters. 

Most  of  the  cove  oyster  packing  in  Louisiana  is  done 
in  the  Morgan  City  section,  hence  the  sea  food  can¬ 
neries  in  the  New  Orleans  section  devote  practically 
all  of  their  time  to  the  canning  of  shrimp  and  when 
there  are  no  shrimp  available,  the  canneries  are  idle. 

The  mixed  size  shrimp  showing  up  in  Mobile  Bay 
has  caused  the  Alabama  canneries  to  insist  on  the 
fishermen  bringing  only  large  shrimp,  which  has 
somewhat  curtailed  production,  as  the  fishermen  have 
had  to  fish  in  the  lower  bay  and  in  the  gulf  where 
the  shrimp  are  larger  and  less  plentiful. 

There  are  three  factories  operating  in  Bayou  La 
Batre,  Alabama,  and  as’  they  have  been  more  or  less 
kept  busy  canning  shrimp  and  oysters,  they  have  done 
wonders  in  relieving  the  unemployment  situation  of 
the  Alabama  coast  section.  If  it  lasts  through  Xmas, 
the  fishermen  and  factory  labor  will  be  able  to  see 
Santa  Claus  this  year. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  justifiable  comment  on  the 
weak  condition  of  the  shrimp  market  and  while  it  may 
be  admitted,  yet  a  check  up  through  a  period  of  years 
will  show  that  a  slump  in  sales  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  not  an  unusual  condition  in  the  shrimp  market  and 
forced  sales  will  wreck  any  market.  Shrimp  has  al¬ 
ways  been  one  of  the  hardest  commodities  on  which 
to  regulate  prices,  both  in  good  times  and  bad  times 
and  why  such  is  the  case,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Probably  because  it  is  one  of  those  “Little-Big” 
businesses  that  anyone  can  get  into  without  the  out¬ 
lay  of  big  money  for  machinery  and  equipment,  but  it 
takes  an  awful  lot  of  money  to  finance  it  after  one 
gets  into  it.  Too  many  are  in  it  that  have  no  business 
and  it  is  hard  to  organize  such  an  industry. 


The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small ;  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  pack  in  this  section  is  mov¬ 
ing  along  in  good  shape  and  from  the  looks  of  things, 
it  is  going  to  take  an  awful  lot  of  oysters  to  supply 
the  demand.  Whether  they  will  be  available  or  not, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  and  if  an  answer  is  required 
right  now,  I  will  say  “no,”  at  least  as  far  as  Alabama 
is  concerned,  because  I  don’t  think  that  Alabama  will 
be  able  to  hold  up  her  end  and  Mississippi  is  not  so 
strong  herself,  therefore  Louisiana,  as  usual  will  have 
to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  oysters. 

The  Louisiana  Marsh  supplies  over  half  of  the 
oysters  shipped  out  of  this  section,  but  they  are  can¬ 
ned  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  because  the  factories  there 
are  more  accessible  to  the  Louisiana  Marsh  than  the 
Louisiana  canneries  that  are  for  the  most  part  located 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  unhandy  to  the 
Louisiana  Marsh. 

The  raw-oyster  shippers  of  this  section  report  a 
very  satisfactory  Thanksgiving  business  and  some 
say  that  it  was  better  than  they  expected  with  the 
warm  weather  that  prevailed.  For  one  thing,  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  kept  down  and  this  has  enabled  the 
producers  and  dealers  to  get  a  living  price  for  what 
oysters  have  been  sold. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  95c  per  dozen  for  4 
ounce;  $1  per  dozen  for  5  ounce;  $1.90  per  dozen  for 
8  ounce  and  $2  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  F.  0.  B.  fac¬ 
tory. 

SWEET  POTATOES — With  canned  sweet  potatoes 
selling. at  such  low  prices  and  some  of  the  canners  still 
having  quite  a  bit  carried  over,  there  is  not  much 
probability  of  any  sweet  potatoes  being  canned  in  this 
section  this  season.  It  is  one  of  those  packs  that  you 
either  sell  a  whole  lot  or  you  don’t  sell  any  at  all  and 
one  does  not  know  when  the  latter  case  will  prevail, 
therefore  it  is  a  good  pack  to  leave  alone. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Urging  Canned  Foods  as  Xmas  Gifts  —  Canned  Fruit  Juices 
Gaining  Popularity — Holdings  Low — Pineapple  Cleaning  Up — 
Tuna  Packing  in  Hawaii  Increasing — Interesting  News  Notes. 

San  Francisco,  December  7,  1933. 

Gifts — a  lot  of  California  grocers  are  out  to  make 
this  a  Canned  Foods  Chrisitmas.  Immediately 
following  Thanksgiving,  gift  boxes  and  baskets 
featuring  canned  foods  began  to  make  their  appearance 
in  stores  and  early  sales  of  these  have  been  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  In  neighborhood  stores  the  selections  run 
largely  to  staple  foods,  but  in  some  of  the  more  exclu¬ 
sive  establishments  the  higher  grades  predominate, 
with  imported  lines  having  a  place.  Many  of  the  boxes 
and  baskets  are  covered  with  colored  cellophane  making 
them  very  attractive.  Several  of  the  large  department 
stores  in  Greater  San  Francisco  are  giving  attention  to 
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fancy  food  products  this  season,  without  installing  a 
complete  grocery  section,  and  these  are  likewise  featur¬ 
ing  canned  foods  for  Christmas. 

JUICES — Canned  fruit  juices  are  becoming  quite  an 
important  item  and  are  now  being  quite  generally  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  pack  of  pineapple  juice  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  is  expected  to  amount  to  about  500,000  cases 
this  year,  much  of  which  has  already  been  moved. 
While  the  pack  of  the  fruit  has  been  curtailed  by  mu¬ 
tual  agreement,  no  restrictions  have  been  made  on  the 
output  of  juice.  Orange  juice  is  being  marketed  in 
cans,  with  the  output  steadily  gaining  in  favor.  Canned 
grapefruit  juice  is  possibly  better  known,  this  item  com¬ 
ing  as  a  by-product  from  the  grapefruit  canneries  in 
Florida.  Prune  juice  is  being  offered  in  a  limited  way 
and  experimental  packs  of  apricot  and  peach  juice  have 
been  made  in  California,  but  these  have  not  as  yet 
reached  the  commercial  scale. 

LOW  STOCKS — The  cheaper  grades  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  in  the  lightest  supply  in  this  market, 
with  some  lines  practically  sold  up.  In  almost  every 
line  holdings  of  foods  packed  in  No.  10  tins  are  limited, 
with  prices  more  firmly  maintained  than  on  the  higher 
grades.  Purchases  for  CCC  camps  and  for  relief  or¬ 
ganizations  have  had  much  to  do  with  this. 

PINEAPPLE — From  the  Hawaiian  Islands  comes 
word  that  the  cheaper  grades  of  pineapple  are  in  very 
limited  supply  and  that  some  orders  are  being  turned 
down  where  they  do  not  include  items  on  which  there 
is  a  surplus.  Pineapple  has  worked  itself  into  a  splen¬ 
did  position  and  a  complete  cleanup  seems  in  sight. 
Planting  has  been  curtailed  so  that  the  crop  of  1934 
may  be  handled  in  its  entirety,  instead  of  quantities 
being  permitted  to  go  to  waste,  as  in  the  past  two  years. 

TUNA — The  tuna  packing  industry  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  has  had  an  excellent  year,  with  an  output  of 
about  120,000  cases.  This  compares  with  a  pack  of 
78,000  cases  in  1932.  A  considerable  part  of  the  pack 
is  marketed  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Packers  of  tuna  in  California  are  considering  the  cut¬ 
ting  short  of  the  season,  owing  to  the  surplus  that  has 
been  piling  up  of  late.  This  step  has  been  recommended 
by  the  California  Fish  Canners’  Association,  made  up 
of  canners  operating  at  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego,  and 
the  proposal  is  being  considered  by  the  American  Tuna 
Boat  Owners’  Association.  The  surplus  is  estimated  at 
approximately  600,000  cases,  including  considerable  fish 
imported  from  Japan. 

NOTES 

American  food  experts  are  commenting  on  the  fact 
that  while  one  of  the  main  arguments  for  Japan’s  ter¬ 
ritorial  expansion  policy  has  been  her  inability  to  feed 
a  fast-growing  population,  Japanese  farmers  are  com¬ 
plaining  of  competition  of  Manchurian  and  Formosan 
rice.  Canned  crab  and  tuna  are  exported  in  quantities 
and  during  the  past  year  Japanese  canneries  in  For¬ 
mosa  packed  and  marketed  about  33,000,000  cans  of 
pineapple.  Within  the  next  few  years  the  production 
of  pineapple  will  be  greatly  increased. 


The  California  ripe  olive  industry  is  now  in  the  A. 

A.  A.  fold,  authorities  at  Washington  having  approved 
the  marketing  agreement  submitted.  Minimum  prices 
to  growers  have  been  set  up  and  call  for  the  average 
price  of  $108  a  ton.  The  return  to  growers  under  the 
agreement  will  be  about  three  times  that  received  for 
the  1932  crop.  This  year’s  crop  is  light  and  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  unnecessary  to  limit  the  pack.  About  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  crop  is  canned  by  grower-controlled  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  California  Commodity  Exchange,  Ltd.,  a  West¬ 
ern  institution  providing  an  open,  spot  and  futures 
market  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities,  has 
opened  for  business  at  San  Francisco,  with  quarters  in 
the  Merchants’  Exchange  Building.  It  will  sponsor 
trading  in  such  California  commodities  as  canned  foods, 
dried  fruits,  nuts,  sugar,  rice,  hops,  and  the  like. 

Preston  McKinney,  vice-president  and  secretary  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California,  left  for  Washington 
with  a  party  of  canners  to  participate  in  discussions  on 
the  food  code  and  the  proposed  rewriting  of  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Opposition  to  the  rewriting  of 
the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  quite  general  among 
California  canners,  opinion  being  freely  expressed  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  a  complete  separation  of  foods 
from  drugs  in  control  legislation. 

Grocers  are  noting  with  much  interest  that  they  are 
now  able  to  get  a  very  extensive  line  of  products  packed 
by  Seufert  Bros.,  of  The  Dalles,  Ore.  This  concern  for 
a  long  time  devoted  its  attention  exclusively  to  salmon 
but  is  now  packing  fruits  and  vegetables  in  addition, 
having  added  peas  to  the  list  this  year. 

The  San  Carlos  Canning  Company,  Monterey,  Calif., 
has  been  ordered  to  make  refunds  of  $1800  to  sardine 
fishermen,  it  having  been  found  that  catches  were  not 
properly  weighed. 

Robert  Lister,  for  years  associated  with  the  pine¬ 
apple  packing  business  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  passed 
away  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  November  24th,  following  an 
illness  of  two  weeks.  He  was  83  years  of  age,  a  native 
of  Canada,  and  is  survived  by  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

J.  Blumlein,  of  Sussman,  Wormser  &  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  back  from  a  three  months’  trip  to  Germany. 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Philips  Edson,  which 
occurred  at  her  home  at  Pasadena,  Calif.,  November  5, 
the  State  lost  one  of  its  foremost  welfare  workers. 
More  than  any  other  individual  she  had  a  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  passage  of  California’s  eight  hour  and 
minimum  wage  law  for  women  and  minors  and  was 
well  known  in  canning  circles.  In  recognition  of  her 
services  she  was  named  to  the  State  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission,  and  for  years  served  as  its  executive  sec¬ 
retary.  She  served  the  commission  under  five  gover¬ 
nors,  retiring  in  1931.  For  years  she  was  the  storm 
center  of  both  praise  and  criticism  for  her  work  in 
women’s  wage  legislation  but  her  ideas  finally  gained 
general  acceptance  and  California’s  minimum  wage 
law  has  been  adopted  in  principle  by  many  other 
States. 
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CHAIN  GROCERIES  AIDED  BY  RISING  PRICE 
LEVEL  AS  TONNAGE  BATTLE  EBBS 

WITH  retail  prices  in  the  chain  grocery  field 
showing  a  more  heartening  tendency  to 
strengthen  slightly  more  than  wholesale  prices, 
in  recent  weeks,  operations  of  this  group,  particularly 
those  of  the  larger  companies,  are  more  profitable  and 
are  giving  the  chains  added  income  which  is  offsetting 
the  added  operating  costs  under  the  N.  R.  A.,  a  survey 
of  the  current  situation  discloses. 

Inasmuch  as  the  A.  A.  A.,  which  will  govern  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  grocery  trade,  has  withheld  the  master 
code  for  the  grocery  industry,  the  trade  is  still  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  blanket  code  and  consequently  a  con¬ 
dition  of  considerable  confusion  exists  at  the  present 
time.  While  trade  factors  realized  the  disadvantages 
of  any  advance  in  retail  prices  not  absolutely  necessary, 
it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  either  retail 
prices  had  to  move  up  somewhat  or  many  more  com¬ 
panies  would  find  the  strain  of  operating  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis  too  much. 

Completion  of  the  master  code  for  the  industry,  it 
was  pointed  out,  would  enable  the  grocery  trade  to 
profit  from  the  elimination  of  current  trade  practices 
that  now  entail  uneconomic  selling  habits  and  would 
furnish  adequate  protection  for  the  respectable  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  trade.  With  no  protection  against  the 
“chiselers”  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  trades  and 
especially  in  the  food  trade  and  operating  under  the 
handicap  of  Governmental  approval  of  the  use  of  food 
items  as  “loss-leader”  products  by  department  stores 
and  other  distributing  groups  not  in  the  food  industry 
proper,  the  major  factors  in  the  trade  have  put  up  a 
protest  against  the  tardiness  shown  by  A.  A.  A.  offi¬ 
cials  in  settling  on  a  master  code  that  will  be  practical. 
In  this  respect,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  food  trade 
was  one  of  the  first  to  swing  in  line  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recovery  program  and  now  finds  itself  in  the  odd 
position  of  being  of  the  few  major  industries  in  the 
nation  not  under  the  protection  of  the  N.  R.  A. 

A  majority  of  the  larger  units  in  the  industry  have 
sponsored  the  move  to  advance  prices  to  a  degree  neces¬ 
sary  to  offset  the  increased  operating  costs  ensuring 
from  the  N.  R.  A.  Abandonment  of  the  use  of  loss 
leaders  and  a  general  small  price  advance  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  this  group  as  the  best  method  of  offsetting 
these  increased  costs. 

However,  some  chain  companies  sought  to  substitute 
an  increase  in  volume  for  higher  prices,  contending 


that  the  current  public  buying  power  could  not  sustain 
higher  prices.  In  some  instances,  in  fact,  price  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  volume  were  utilized. 

Independent  units,  which  in  many  instances  were 
unaffected  by  the  code  as  far  as  higher  operating  costs 
amounted,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  owner  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  were  the  only  employes,  made  use  of  the  above  tac¬ 
tics  and  made  serious  inroads  into  the  business  of  the 
major  chains. 

The  consequent  decline  in  business  of  many  of  the 
major  chains  for  a  period  was  not  met  with  price- 
warfare,  however,  it  was  pointed  out,  the  majority  of 
the  larger  groups  maintaining  a  firm  price  list  or  even 
posting  slightly  higher  quotations  in  some  instances 
despite  the  decline  in  their  tonnage  volume.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  much  of  the  increased  tonnage  ob¬ 
tained  by  price-cutting  chains  and  independent  stores 
was  at  the  sacrifice  of  normal  profits. 

Consequently,  when  these  latter  factors  sought  to 
replace  supplies,  it  was  at  higher  prices,  and  these, 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  as  was  necessary,  promptly 
wiped  out  the  competitive  price  advantage  they  had 
formerly  held  over  the  other  group. 

Declining  volume  coupled  with  the  loss  of  the  normal 
profit  following  the  period  of  selling  at  cost  or  near 
cost  without  the  proper  attention  to  establishing  ade¬ 
quate  reserve  funds  has  forced  many  of  the  price- 
cutting  factors  out  of  business,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  West,  trade  reports  indicated. 

Ot  JB 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS  IN  SOUTH  DISCUSS 
CODE  SITUATION 

HOLESALE  grocery  units  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  last  week  held  meetings  discussing 
the  progress  of  the  master  code  for  the  grocery 
industry  under  the  auspices  of  the  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

Meeting  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  Mississippi  wholesalers  held  that  each  State 
wholesale  grocery  group  should  formulate  a  code  that 
will  be  in  line  with  the  national  code.  In  agricultural 
states  such  as  Mississippi,  special  conditions  prevail 
which  make  it  necessary  that  there  be  a  State  code 
which  will  regulate  trading  in  such  areas,  it  was  con¬ 
tended. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  suggested  trade  code  for 
each  State  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  national 
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code,  but  would  merely  put  the  responsibility  for  and 
interpretation  of  the  national  code  on  State-code  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  affected  areas.  Representatives  of  the 
national  body  who  addressed  the  50-odd  members  of 
the  Mississippi  Association  of  Wholesale  Grocers  in¬ 
cluded  W.  J.  Johnson  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Edgar  Wat¬ 
kins,  Jr.,  counsel,  and  Henry  King  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors.  T.  B. 
Terry,  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
national  association,  presided. 

At  New  Orleans,  a  committee  composed  of  members 
of  the  New  Orleans  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association 
was  named  to  organize  the  formation  of  a  State  asso¬ 
ciation  for  Louisiana.  Under  the  preliminary  plan,  the 
State  was  subdivided  into  four  wholesale  trade  areas, 
centering  at  New  Orleans,  Shreveport,  Alexandria  and 
Lafayette. 

With  practically  the  same  group  from  the  national 
group  presiding  at  the  meeting,  the  labor  and  wage 
provisions  and  the  fair  trade  practice  regulations  in 
the  proposed  code  were  discussed — as  at  the  Mississippi 
gathering. 

Louisiana  wholesalers  generally  approved  the  wage 
and  labor  provisions  of  the  proposed  code  and  the  fair 
practice  provisions  submitted  by  the  A.  A.  A.  be  accept¬ 
ed  provided  the  revision  of  the  section  dealing  with  the 
loss  leader  question  be  demanded  immediately  any  evi¬ 
dences  of  its  inefficiencies  become  evident. 

JAPANESE  CANNED  SARDINES  ENTERING 
CUBAN  MARKET 

IN  normal  times  Cuba  has  been  one  of  the  best  ex¬ 
port  markets  for  California  sardines  in  tomato 
sauce  according  to  a  report  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  dated  November  3,  1933,  from  American 
Commercial  Attache  Albert  F.  Nufer,  Havana.  While 
the  demand  has  fallen  off  considerably  during  recent 
years  due  to  unsatisfactory  economic  conditions,  the 
above  type  of  sardine  still  constitutes  the  bulk  of  our 
canned  fish  exports  to  the  island. 

Early  in  1933,  Japanese  exporters  began  to  offer 
canned  sardines  in  the  Cuban  market  packed  exactly 
like  our  “California”  sardines  at  a  price  considerably 
below  that  quoted  by  our  shippers  on  the  west  coast, 
and  were  able  to  secure  a  number  of  orders.  Several 
shipments  of  these  Japanese  sardines  have  arrived 
and  according  to  the  trade  their  quality  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  our  product. 

At  present  Japan  is  quoting  on  the  basis  of  from 
$2.55  to  $2.65  per  case  of  48  15-ounce  tins  cif  Havana, 
while  our  exporters’  prices  on  the  California  product 
fluctuate  between  $3.00  and  $3.25  cif  Havana.  This 
differential  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  sardines  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  overcome  the  duty  preferential  of  25 
per  cent  granted  American  sardines.  The  regular 
Cuban  import  duty  on  ordinary  sardines  (not  boned) 
is  four  cents  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  while  those  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  pay  a  duty  of  three 
cents  per  kilo.  Prior  to  1927,  however,  the  duty  on 
these  sardines  was  30  per  cent  ad-valorem.  The  Cu- 


ban-Spanish  Commercial  Treaty  of  November  5, 1927, 
provides  that  the  duty  on  Spanish  canned  sardines 
(among  other  products)  may  not  be  raised  during  the 
life  of  the  treaty  above  the  rates  in  effect  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1925,  and  as  the  Japanese  commercial  treaty 
with  Cuba  on  April  11,  1930,  contains  the  most  fav¬ 
ored  nation  clause,  Japanese  sardines  are  entitled  to 
the  same  customs  treatment  as  Spanish  sardines.  By 
clearing  Japanese  sardines  under  the  30  per  cent  ad- 
valorem  duty  rate,  instead  of  the  four  per  cent  kilo¬ 
gram,  specific  rate,  the  value  of  our  25  per  cent  pref¬ 
erential,  due  to  the  much  lower  price  of  the  Japanese 
product,  is  considerably  reduced. 

OPEN  BIDS  ON  CANNED  BEEF  FOR  RELIEF  OF 
THE  NEEDY 

IDS  from  16  meat  packing  concerns,  to  furnish  a 
total  of  approximately  25,000,000  pounds  of  can¬ 
ned  fresh-roast  and  corned  beef,  were  opened  No¬ 
vember  27th  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  its  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
bids  ranged  from  13.46  cents  to  31.07  cents  per  pound. 
Awards  will  be  made  within  a  few  days,  according  to 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  the  corporation  president  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Emergency  Relief  and  Civil  Works  Administra¬ 
tor. 

The  canned  products  will  be  processed  from  a  good 
grade  of  canner  cattle,  at  least  60  per  cent  of  which 
must  be  cows.  The  animals  must  be  slaughtered  after 
the  date  of  the  award.  The  meat  to  be  canned  under 
this  schedule  will  include  rounds  and  other  expensive 
meats  not  usually  canned. 

It  is  contemplated  that  most  of  the  bidders  will  be 
able  to  begin  delivery  about  December  15  and  will 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  product  through  January.  All 
carcasses  will  be  subject  to  the  usual  inspection  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

The  purpose  of  the  purchase  of  the  canned  beef  is 
to  provide  additional  wholesome  food  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  needy  on  relief  rolls  and  to  assist  in  sta¬ 
bilizing  the  beef -cattle  market  through  the  purchase 
and  utilization  of  beef  in  excess  of  the  normal  require¬ 
ments  of  the  customary  trade  channels. 


AVAR  S 

Canning  Factory  Machinery 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler  String  Bean  &  Tomato  Filler 
High  Speed  Syruper  Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer  Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler  Soup  &  Tomato  Juice  Filler 
Beet  Topper  Beet  Grader  Beet  Slicer 
Beet  Splitter  Can  Cleaner  Corn  Shaker 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
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t'ricM  Kiven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
jiherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,’ 'Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co..  SHarry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  . -  ....~~  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2% . .  . 

Laree,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  2^4 . . .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.26  2.60 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Largre,  No.  2......^.. . .  2.10  2.60 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  tq .  1-90 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.16 

Small.  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

tKRn  BE4NS$ 

16  oz . 45  . 

No.  2%  . 82% . . 

No.  10  .  2.80  . 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .70  .72% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.60  . . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  „„.... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 72% . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.60 

'IM»  BRANS*  <F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.40  tl.40 

No.  10  .  7.50  t7.00 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  .  5.00  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 85  t.80 

No.  10  .  4.60  t4.00 

Soaked.  No.  2 . . . 70  t.70 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 - -  -  - 

Whole,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Whole,  No.  2% .  1.10  . . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 3.26  - 

Cut,  No.  2 . 76  .75 

Cut,  No.  2% . 90  . 

Cut,  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 3.26  . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  ........ 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.76  - 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.66  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  tl.OO 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

ShoepeK,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00  _ _ _ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 95  _ _ 

SUndard,  No.  2 . . . .  .87% . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  ....... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .86  ....... 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Standard,  No.  10........»„....« .  4.60  ........ 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 70  ........ 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Fancy,  No.  2__— _ _ .......... — .._....  .76  — 

No.  10  .  4.26  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  ....... 

No.  10  .  .  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pota _ _ _  _ _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . .  _...... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . .  1.05  1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.76  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.60  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . . .  3.00  t3.60 
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SAUER  KRAUT* 
Standard,  No.  2.... 


No.  3  . . U. . 

No.  10  . 3.76  t3.76 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  t.76 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  8  _  _ _ 


California,  t.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  tl.20 

Standard,  No.  10 .  t4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 86  _ 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 80  _ 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes). . . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  . 

No.  2%  . 80  t.80 

No.  3  . 86  t.86 

No.  10  .  2.76  t2.60 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1.. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County.. 


. 60  . 

. 60  . 

. 77% . 

. 76  t.76 

No.  3  . 1.26  _ 

F.  O.  B.  (^unty . .  1.26  tl.26 

No.  10  . 4.26  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.10  t4.10 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . 

Standard,  No.  1  TrimminKs . 

No.  10  Trimminss . 


.60  .60 


TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 60  .60 


Canned  Fruits 
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PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Talto.... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  .^so.  i . . 

Fies.  ITnpeeled.  No  S  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%...... 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

ShreHrlort.  ^<vrii|i,  \o.  'tt . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  lo . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.36 

1.60 

1.86 

1.60 

.76 

— 

4.26 

1.90 

1.80 

tl.80 

tl.66 

tl.60 

tl.40 

5.26 

RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Wsrter,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 .  „....„ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.26  2.30 

No.  lOs  . .  9.60  _ 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  or..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz....„ . . 

%-ib.  cases,  4  doz . . . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . . . . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water........... 

Pa.,  No.  3 . . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . - 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . .... 

No.  10,  water . . . 

No.  2.  Preserved . . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . . . 

BLIIEBERR'ES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No,  10 _ _ 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

GOOSEBERRIES*  * 

Standard  No.  2...................... 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.... 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . . 

Standard,  No.  lO.,............,,...,,. 


8.26 

8.26 

8jio 

— 

1.40 

tl.80 

1.66 

tl.60  , 

‘4.I6 

1  1  :  !  ! 
liili 

7.60 

6.00 

Hi 

1.86 

2.00 

t.62% 

t.97% 

t3.00 

.62%  t.67% 

t.87% 

t2.76 

1.00 

4.60 

1.40 

tLTO 

1.60 

tl.46 

t4.7i 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. . .  ........ 

6  oz .  1.00 

8  oz . . 

10  oz . . . 

Selects,  6  oz . . 

SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  1.76  tl.76 

Flat,  No.  % .  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . ...... 

Flat,  No.  1 .  .......  ™.._ 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.27%tl.20 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  % . . . 76  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.26  ...... 

Flat,  No.  % . 86  - 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.22%tl.l6 

Medium,  Red,  'Tall .  1.22%....... 


SHRIMPS 


Dry,  No.  1 . . . . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINEIS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . 

White,  Is  . . . 

Blue  Fin,  %s....„... . . . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . 

Striped,  %s  . 

Striped,  %8  . . 

Striped,  Is  . . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . . 

Yellows,  %s,  Fancy . . ... 

Yellow,  Is  . . . 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.60 

t2.60 

2.90 

t2.90 

3.26 

t8.16 

2.60 

t2.60 

2.36 

t2.40 

3.00 

t2.76 

7.80 

18.06 

— 

siSi 

— 

6.00 

9.00 

,,,,,,,, 

4.65 

. 

7.80 

18.66 

KITTREDGE 
C LABELS  ^ 

m  CHICAGO  m 


December  11, 1933 


Hamachek’s  Ideal 
Green  Pea  Hulling  Machines 

Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  abetter 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 


Catalogue  on  reguest 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers  of 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
Established  1880  Incorporated  1924 


•  • 


y  I/IlUlch.  y  |/tenu^^  ^ccL 

/.  PUMPKIN  PIE! 


PUMPKIN ...  BY  THE  CAN !  Known  in 
every  kitchen  in  the  land.  By  the  CAN 
. . .  the  universal  choice  for  on-the-spot 
readiness  and  full  flavor  value.  •  ARE  YOU 
READY  with  CANS  ?  Quick  shipments  from 
Baltimore,  Chicago  and  Hamilton,  Ohio  to 
wherever  you  are  .  .  .  for  whatever  is  to  be 
canned!  •  Technical  advice... traffic  aids  and 
mechanical  support. 


